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STATE AND CHURCH IN GERMANY AND ITALY. 


= Bill introduced by the German Government for dis- 

solving or controlling the institutions of the Jesuits has 

received some ii :portant modifications, and in its new shape 

has been passed »y a very large majority in the Lower House 

of the Imperial I irliament. As the measure now stands, it alto- 

gether forbids the existence in Germany of any establishments 
belonging to the.! esuits or to kindred orders. ‘The constitution 
of new branches of such orders is forbidden, and those at 

t existing re to be dissolved within a period to be named 

by the Federai Council. Foreign members of the pro- 

hibited orders are to be expelled from Germany, and, if 
Germans, may be ordered away from one part of Germany to 

another, and their residence may be fixed for them accord- 

ing as the authorities think fit. The highest class of police 
authorities under the special direction of a Committee of the 
Federal Council is to see that the provisions of the Bill are 
carried into execution. The noticeable features of the mea- 
sure in its present shape are the explicit and unreserved 
prohibition of the orders, and the delegation to the Federal 
Council of the duty of seeing that the law is not left a dead 
letter. It is not only the Jesuits who are persecuted, but 
all orders like the Jesuits—that is, we presume, all orders 
which exist not merely for religious purposes, but to carry 
out the special policy of the Court of Rome. Every one ac- 
quainted with Roman Catholic countries is aware that there 
are many religious bodies whieh are organized on much the 
same principles as the Society of Jesus, although their organ- 
ization may not be so complete nor their devotion to Papal in- 
terests quite so absorbing. But there are many bodies or 
orders as to which friends could see, and enemies would de- 
cline to see, a difference between them and the Jesuits. How 
far the law is to be applied to them will be a question of 
much practical difficulty, and its solution was therefore left to 
the Federal Council. But it was not only that there were 
orders as to which it might be doubtful whether the law 
should operate. The real difficulty which the Parliament had 
to face was how to ensure a common action of all the 
German Governments, when it is notorious that with some of 
them—as, for example, that of Saxony—the Jesuits stand 
on a very good footing. Prince Bismarck could not in- 
terfere out of Prussia in virtue of any control he may 


law had been passed, saying that the Jesuits and their 
allies should be expelled, the Government of any tiny State 
would have simply had to do nothing, and the Jesuits in its 
dominions would have been able to bid defiance to the Ger- 
man Parliament. This would have been worse than no Bill 
at all; for if the Bill is to be justified, it must be justified on 
the ground that the supreme safety of the whole Fatherland 
requires that it should be adopted in order that German unity 
may not be broken up by the machinations of its enemies. 
But if one State harboured the Jesuits and another did not, if 


Saxony or Hesse received the spiritual enemies of the Empire. 


when Prussia sent them away, the very evil of internal divi- 
sion which the Bill is intended to prevent would have been 
brought about. It seemed therefore necessary to create a 
central authority for the special purpose of seeing the Bill 
made operative, the powers of which should extend into 
every State, and which should not be thwarted by the 
caprices or predilections of particular Governments. A 
Committee of the Federal Council is the authority to which 
these powers have been confided, and in such a Com- 
mittee, although others may furnish information and sug- 
gest matter for consideration, Prince Bismarck is likely to 
Teign supreme. If Saxony or any other little State wished to 


if it were represented on the Committee, it would be at once 
overruled. So long as the Parliament trusts the Committee 
it will leave much to its judgment. It will not inquire too 
nicely why one religious body is dissolved and another is 
spared. It will be content that a reasonable time should be 
given for the dissolution of existing bodies. But it will ask 
that the general objects it has sought to attain shall be 
attained. This Bill, it must be observed, is a very strong 
measure. It flies in the face of the principles of religious 
toleration, and it cuts across the chief basis on which German 
unity was supposed to be founded—that of the independent 
jurisdiction for all purposes of internal Government inherent 
in the separate States of the Empire. That the sacrifices 
thus made must have been much regretted by many of those 
who voted for the Bill is beyond question; and all’ that can 
be said is that the Parliament must have thought the'danger 
a very serious one, when it was willing to risk so much 
and to give up so much in order to encounter it in what it 
considered an effective manner. ‘ ; 

Italy appears to be treading in the same path as Germany, 
and the introduction of a measure in the Italian Parliament 
for the suppression of religious bodies has been made the sub- 
ject of a Papal manifesto. The Pore denounces the continual 
encroachments which he alleges to be made on his authority 
in Italy as a violation of the principles of morality and jus- 
tice. He owns that he might have escaped the sad spectacle 
of this disregard of all that is right by the simple expedient. 
of gomg away; but he says that it would not answer for him 
to go; or, as he puts it, motives of the highest religious in- 
terest counsel him not to abandon his See at present. That 
he is free, he acknowledges; but no one must presume to 
think that he is independent. He is not going to surrender 
a single jot of his grievances. Above all, he scouts the 
notion of any compromise being possible with the Italian 
Government. He has been robbed, and he is not going 
to negotiate with robbers, while he rejects all guarantees as. 
utterly illusory. He sees no prospect before him but that 
of constant fighting with wicked men; and if they will 
make him fight, he wishes them to understand that he is 
quite ready for the conflict. Fortunately for the Italians, 
he does not content himself with resting on the safe 
ground of spiritual denunciations. He to touch on 
matters which all Italians can understand perfectly well. He 
ventures to assure the world, as if he were merely stating a 
notorious fact, that the Pontifical Throne, far from being an 
embarrassment to the greatness and independence of Italy, 
was a bond between princes and peoples, a centre of concord 
and peace, the source of Italian greatness, the guardian of 
her independence, and the constant support and rampart of 
her liberty. As to many of the claims of the Porr, Italians 
bred in the fold of the Catholic Church may often have un- 
comfortable twinges of uncertainty. No one can say what. 
are the limits of the spiritual power of any one who chooses. 
to assert that he has absolute spiritual power. ‘The future 
of mankind is shrouded in mystery, and possibly the Pore. 
may know more about it than others know. If several 
hundred bishops pronounce him infallible, it is of course 
possible that in some sense, difficult for Italians to determine, 
he may beso. But it must be extremely reassuring to Italians 
to find that in everything of which they can judge, and as 
to all the facts of recent history, the Pore is one of 
the most deluded and wrongheaded men alive. It is not two 
years since the French gatrison occupied Rome, and yet 
Italians are quietly asked to own that the Temporal Power 
sustained by a foreign garrison was a rampart of Italian 
liberty. It is only a few years since Austria was upholding 
the Temporal Power, and there were enthusiastic rejoicings 


betriend the Jesuits, it would be powerless to do so; for even 


in Papal circles when the battle of Solferino was supposed to 
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be going in favour of the Austrians. Italians are now asked 
to believe that the Papal Court was the best friend and guar- 
dian of Italian. independence. The only Italian Sovereign 
whom the people would allow to retain his Crown was also 
the only Italian Sovereign who quarrelled with the Pore ; and 
Italians are now invited to admit that the Temporal Power 
was a bond of concord between prince and people. Every- 
thing that Italy has known, or seen, or done for the last twelve 
years is to be twisted round the wrong way, and then 
the world will see that the Pore has been always right. 
It is entirely impossible for persons outside the Papal 
circle to conceive what imaginable advantages it is sup- 
posed are to follow from childish folly of this kind. The 
incvitable effect of making such transparent misstate- 
ments must be to convince Italians that the Pore has 
not the slightest notion of what the independence and 

eatness and liberty of Italy mean. When he tells them 
= are very wicked, that is a matter of opinion, as to which 
they may haye some anxiety; but when he tells them that 
the French occupation of Rome was the symbol of Italian 
greatness and freedom, they know he is talking nonsense. The 
ground on which religious orders are to be suppressed is that 
the political interests of Italy require their suppression, and 
when the Italians are asked to pause, they discover that the 
person who is so earnestly warning them stands as wholly out of 
the sphere of Italian politics as if he were a French corporal 
or an Austrian lancer. The world which the Pore under- 
stands and the world which the Italians understand lie wholly 
apart; and the Italians can therefore do nothing else than go on 
with the things they comprehend, unmoved by his eloquence or 
his wrath. 

The suppression of religious bodies is perhaps the severest, 
but it is also the easiest, of the measures which Germany or Italy 
can take in the conflict with Ultramontanism. A religious 
body has definite members whom the police can disperse, it 
has ascertainable property which the police can seize. When 
the State sets itself to dissolve such a body, it has a visible 
work to do and a tangible object to attack. If public opinion 
in Germany and Italy would support the Government in the 
execution of its task, and if the Government thought proper to 
take the consequences, including that of a possible reaction 
in public opinion, all the religious bodies in the two countries 
might be suppressed in a twelvemonth. But the State has a 
much harder task in fighting Ultramontanism when it is 
merely occupied with the petty incidents of the conflict. 
What, for example, is to be done to a bishop who entirely 
declines to answer letters? The Bishop of Reg lately 
incurred the displeasure of the Prussian Government because 
he threatened or pronounced excommunication in such a 
manner as to impair or imperil the civil status of a Prussian 
subject. The Government complained, and he condescended to 
answer that he went by canonical, not by Prussian, law. 
Nothing more can be got out of him. The Government has 
written for explanations, but he will not give any, and now 
he has been informed that, unless he breaks silence and gives 
some sort of answer within a week, the Cabinet will consider 
that he is not going to answer at all, and will act accordingly. 
This sounds very well; but what is it that the Cabinet in- 
tends to do when it “acts accordingly”? It isalmost impos- 
sible in such acase for a Government not to do either too 
much or too little, not to seem to persecute for a trifle, or not 
to incur the ridicule of appearing powerless. Of course the 
German Government feels this, and, as one mode of avoiding 
indirectly the difficulty of dealing with small oppositions, it is 
said to have thought of the strange expedient of claiming a 
prescriptive right to share in that amount of control 
over the election of the next Pope which may be exer- 
cised by Powers having a conditional right to inter- 
fere. Perhaps in a petty war, such as a war with priests 
must necessarily be to a great extent, Prince Bismarck 
may think he must have recourse to somewhat petty arts and 
trivial means of embarrassing an enemy. But in these days 
the notion of lay Powers controlling the election of a Pope is 
absurd. ‘The Popes are at least entitled to be chosen freely 
in return for the loss of their temporal power. Their force is 
now a spiritual force only. Itis true that they, or those by 
whom they are guarded and surrounded, conceive that it is 
their duty and privilege to use this spiritual power for political 
ends. But to seize on the exact point where the spiritual 
power, even when thus used, is plainly abused, is not by any 
means easy, and the German Government will have many 
vexations to endure, and many irritating though trivial 
problems to solve, before it can congratulate itself on having 
made the supremacy of the State sufficiently recognized, 


THE GENEVA ARBITRATION. 


. or Correspondence between the English and American 

Governments on the Supplementary Article and on 
the proposal for an adjournment still retains a certain inte 
though its practical importance has been superseded by more 
recent events. The rumours and extracts of secret despatches 
in various newspapers had so often proved to be authentic, 
that credit was attached to a spurious version of the addition 
proposed by the Senate to the Supplementary Article. The 
alleged stipulation that neither Government should hereafter 
be responsible for violations of neutrality committed by its 
subjects or citizens sounded like an unseasonable and dis- 
courteous jest. It is satisfactory to find that the amendment 
really introduced, though it was dangerously ambiguous, may 
well have been composed in perfect good faith. It is not only 
unfortunate, but absurd, that when both Governments were 
apparently anxious to adjust their differences, the chance 
of maintaining the Treaty should depend on a mere ques- 
tion of days or of hours. Ample illustration has been 
given of the inconvenience of telegraphic communication in 
cases where important interests depend on mere niceties of 
language. The Senate can scarcely be acquitted of the charge 
of trifling with a great question when it refused to prolong 
its Session in the hope of arriving at an understanding. It 
was not absolutely necessary to adjourn of the day which had 
been previously fixed, when it was krown that the Presipeyt 
was powerless to adopt even the most acceptable form of the 
article under discussion. Lord GranvILue, who has received 
some blame in England for his unconcealed eagerness to save 
the Treaty, may at least be credited with a sincere desire to 
give favourable consideration to any American proposal. No 
explanation was given of the reasons for suggesting the wide 
and indefinite stipulation that claims for remote or indirect 
losses should not be admitted for the future as the result of 
failure to observe neutral obligations. 

It would be a useless and ungrateful task to follow the de- 
tails of the communications which have been exchanged 
between Lord Granvitte and Mr. Fish; but it is worth 
while to notice the exact nature of the issue which has for 
some months past been in dispute. That the Indirect Claims 
were unreasonable, preposterous, and unfounded, has been 
gradually but virtually conceded; but it has been thought 
that the honour of the United States wes concerned in the 
proposition that ihe claims, whatever might be their charac- 
ter, were covered by the T'reaty. The English Government 
were on their part compelled to accept the challenge, inas- 
much as their sole objection to submitting the claims to arbi- 
tration was founded on a construction of the letter of the 
Treaty, and on the instructions and intentions of the English 
negotiators. If Mr. Bancrort Davis had by a slight stretch 
of audacity demanded payment of the whole costs of the war, 
instead of two-fifths of the amount, the claim must never- 
theless have been submitted to the Tribunal if it had been 
covered by the terms of the Treaty. But for the late speech 
of Lord Catrns it might have been thought that all competent 
English critics were agreed in Mr. Giapstone’s interpretation 
of the Treaty ; and it was known, on the authority of Sir Srar- 
ForD NortHcorE, that the English Commissioners had supposed 
a promise to have been given that the claims should be ex- 
cluded. The question, therefore, was not whether the English 
Government should pay for the cost of the war after the battle 
of Gettysburg, with seven per cent. interest, but whether the 
American interpretation of the Treaty should be sustained by 
the submission of the claims to the Arbitrators. It might 
have occurred to the Secretary of State that his admission 
of the unfounded nature of the claims furnished a strong argu- 
ment in favour of the English contention. It was probable 
that the Commissioners intended to exclude demands which 
could not decently be pressed or supported by argument. If 
the insertion of the Indirect Claims in the American Case 
was inconsistent with justice, it would have seemed rea- 
sonable that they should be simply withdrawn. The Pre- 
sipeNT, who had through his Ministers and their agents 
framed the Case on his own responsibility, might assuredly 
have modified its terms without requiring the assent of the 
Senate. 

Mr. Fisu told Sir E. Tuornton that Mr. Apams would, on 
his arrival in London, unofficially convince Lord GraNVILLE 
that he was entirely opposed to the principle of claims for 
consequential damages. It may be fairly surmised that Mr. 
Fis concurred with Mr. Apams, though he had some months 
before preferred the same claims in the most extravagant form. 
The calculated rudeness of the Case, the personal vituperation 
of English statesmen, the irrelevant charges of bad faith 
against the English Government, would not have countenanced 
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the assumption that any of the American demands were pre- 
ferred without any purpose that they should be pressed. 
Mr. Fish has since persuaded himself that, in asking 
for some hundreds of millions, he had never attempted 
to obtain pecuniary compensation for the Indirect 
Claims. The inquiry whether claims which were at 
last acknowledged to be baseless had been covered by the 
Treaty strongly resembles the Jansenist controversy at the 

inning of the eighteenth century. The Holy See having 
declared that certain propositions maintained by Jansen were 
heretical, his followers willingly acknowledged the validity of 
the decision ; but some of them ventured to object that 
JaNsEN had in fact neither believed nor propounded the ob- 
jectionable dogmas. The Jesuits, on the other hand, insisted 
that the Pore was infallible in matters of fact as well as in 
articles of faith; and at their instigation the enlightened 
theologian Louis XIV. persecuted the Jansenists, and even 
furnished occasion for a proverb by prohibiting the relics 
of one of their confessors from performing miracles at 
his tomb. The Americans admit that the Indirect Claims 
are heretical, but they maintain that they are recognized 
in the inspired document of Washington. Mr. Fisu gravely 
declared that the United States were quite as much interested 
as Great Britain in procuring a decision adverse to the claims 
which had been still more gravely advanced by Mr. Fisn 
himself. Lord Granxvitte had, on the other hand, maintained 
with unanswerable force that claims which a competent 
Tribunal would not have sanctioned could not without a 
forfeiture of self-respect have been allowed by England to 
become the subject-matter of a reference. It is highly pro- 
bable that if no remonstrance had been made Mr. CaLeB 
CusuING would have empleyed all his eloquence in supporting 
the propositions which had been affirmed by Mr. Bancrort 
Davis. If Mr. Evarts had preferred professional self- 
respect to patriotic devotion, it is conceivable that the 
Arbitrators might have yielded to the arguments of his more 
thoroughgoing colleague. Lord GranvitLte made a large 
concession when he consented to discttss an equivalent for the 
withdrawal of the claims. A litigant cannot acquire a 
fresh right by preferring an unjust demand. When the 
English Government refused to allow the Indirect Claims to 
be referred to the Tribunal, it virtually protested against 
any pretension which might be founded on concession to its 
arguments, The denial of a right amounts to a refusal to buy 
it off; but perhaps Lord Granvitie may have been justified 
in consenting to pay a colourable price for the withdrawal of 
a chimerical pretension. That the English Government should 
repudiate the monstrous doctrine invented by Mr. Sumner was 
absurd; but it was not inconsistent. When the Senate re- 
quired that some further modification should be introduced 
into the law of nations, it was at least excusable to hesitate. 


.The Americans are the sole judges of the provisions of their 


own Constitution, but it is inconvenient to negotiate the 
details of a Convention with an irresponsible body which is 
incapable of being represented by a plenipotentiary. 

The prevailing impression that the Arbitrators will them- 
selves find an outlet from the present complications may 
perhaps be justified by the result; but it isdiflicult to under- 
stand how they ean reject the Indirect Claims without deciding 
the question which the English Government has refused to 
submit to their discretion. If they can adjourn for a day or 
for a week, it would seem that they must also have power to 
adjourn for eight months or for an indefinite period. If the 
American agents successfully object to the postponement of 
the inquiry, it only remains for England to retire from an 


arbitration which has been already sought with undue eagor- | 


THE NEW BALLOT BILL, 


en Lords made very short work of the Ministerial Ballot 
Bill on Monday night. It took them only a few hours 
to undo all the work at which the Commons laboured so inces- 
santly night after night. They rushed through the clauses, 
trampling out everything that gave the Bill the slightest mean- 
ing or value, and substituting a very extraordinary measure 
of their own. ‘The basis of this invention of the Conservative 
peers is whut is called the optional Ballot. No une is to vote 
secretly who does not wish to do so. The voter is to sign 
his voting-paper as openly as he pleases, and every one who 
knows how he votes will be able to spread his knowledge as 
quickly and widely as he may think fit. If he likes, the voter 
may go into a private recess and fill in his paper secretly, but 
the mode in which he has voted will be perfectly well known 
to any one who cares to find out his secret. In order to 


check personation the Lords have sanctioned a scheme by 
which the mode in which every vote is given will be known 
to the agents of the candidates. Further, they have taken 
no efficient precaution against the agent disclosing, to all 
whom it might concern, the real course pursued by the voter 
who fancied himself secured against risk by the mysteries of 
the private compartment in which he had voted. Finally, 
the Lords decided that this Bill should only remain 
in force until 1380, as they wished to see how the 
experiment would work. There was a touch of humour 
in this last provision which has @ merit of its own, 
It would, as the Peers thought, be a subject of legitimate 
curiosity to ascertain whether at the end of eight years 
the nation would have had enough of a measure which 
no Government has supported, which no constituency has 
ever heard of, which would cause an immense amount of 
unnecessary inconvenience, which would lead to much foul 
play and petty fraud, and which could not possibly produce 
any single advantage of any sort to anybody. Hight 
years of such a Bill must be enough for any one, and 
then England would be disgusted with the Ballot, and 
return to the good old practice of voting, and it 
would be seen how wise the Lords had been in 1872, and how 
thoroughly they had gauged the secret wishes of the country. 

It is true that the majority by which the great scheme of the 
optional Ballot was carried was not very large, and was insig- 
nificant by the side of the devisive majority which coun- 
tenanced the adoption of the Duke of Ricamonp’s plan for 
defeating personation. The Duke said that this was exactly the 
same plan which two years ago had been recommended by the 
Government. The Ministerial speakers retorted that the safe- 
guards by which the plan had then been accompanied were 
now omitted, and that the Government, having seen through 
the fallacy of the proposal even in its best shape, ought now 
to be saddled with no responsibility on account of it. This is 
evidently true. The proposal must be judged on its own 
merits, and in view of the results which it would produce 
in conjunction with other clauses of the Lords’ measure. A 
scheme to prevent personation has at least an excellent ob- 
ject, and it appears to us quite practicable to invent a plan 
by which a scrutiny might be facilitated without the main 
as gy of a Ballot Bill being sacrificed. But what the 

rds adopted with so much rapture was the particular 
proposition made by the Duke of Ricamoxp, and it was 
of a kind to make every clause directing or even permitting 
the voting to be secret a perfect farce. The voting-paper, 
according to the amendment carried in the Lords, is to have 
a number printed on its face, and is to be separated from a 
counterfoil having the same number printed on it. The pre- 


siding officer is to enter on the counterfoil, in the presence of 
| the agents of the candidates, the number of the voter on the 
| register. ‘The agent, therefore, who wished to know how any 
| one voted would at once discover that the paper of this voter 
_ bore a particular number. When the poll is closed the votes 
are to be counted, and the agents may inspect every paper, 
‘and object to it on several grounds, such as that it is wrongly 
marked, that too many votes ate given, and so forth. Every 
paper must come before the agents, who would have ample 
| Opportunity of finding out how the paper was marked 
| which bore the number given to the voter about whose 
manner of voting they felt specially interested. The Duke of 
Ricamonp at the last moment offered to concede that the dis- 
| tinguishing number should be printed on the back, and not, as 
| his amendment provides, on the face, of the paper. But the 
| Bill directs that the agents when the votes are being counted 
shall have a right to see that the proper official stamp is on 
' the back of the paper, so that in any case they could get at 
' the number and so at the name of the voter. The Duke of 
_Ricusonn’s Bill is therefore, properly speaking, a Bill under 
which, if an agent takes a little trouble, there is to be no vote 
whatever kept secret; but under which the voter may, if he 
| likes, vote openly at once, and so save the agent a slightly 
laborious process. 

Argument for or against such a Bill is almost useless. No 
one in the Lords ventured to say either that this optional 
Ballot was in itself a good form of voting, or that it professed 
to secure the objects which the Government Bill was designed 
to secure, As between the present state of things and an 
optional Bullot Bil', there can be no question of the advisabie- 
ness of letting things go onas they are. There are immense 
advantages in open voting -It is by far the easiest of all modes 
of voting to understand. It avoids all the trouble as to per- 
sons who are eminently qualified to elect trembers of Parlia- 
ment but who cannot read or write. They can always learn 
a name and repeat it at the poll. There is something honest 
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and manly in giving a vote publicly, especially when the 
duty is discharged, as it so often is, at great personal risk. 
It also adds immensely to the interest men take in politics 
that they should be known at once by friends and foes to be 
contributing something appreciable towards a desired result by 
saying publicly what candidate they prefer. All these ad- 
vantages are either destroyed or diminished by the device of 
an optional Ballot. The illiterate are to be annoyed by the 
farce of getting a public officer to mark a paper publicly for 
them when it would be so much simpler to sing out the name 
of their favourite. The man who announced that he wished 
to go into a secret compartment would be marked with 
instant dishonour. The permission to vote in the secret way 
is, as was carefully explained in the Lords, a concession 
to the weakness of a small minority of cowards who have no 
right to degrade honest electors to their low level. Hav- 
ing proclaimed himself a coward and on a lower level 
than his neighbours, the voter is to retire into his cave of 
ignominy, and is there to fill up a voting-paper, which is so 
numbered and ticketed that he knows it will be very possible 
for the presiding officer, and his clerks, and the agents, and 
through them every one interested in the election, to have a 
clue as to how he voted. Not that his vote would always be 
known. The agents might not care to know it, or a very 
scrupulous and zealous official might try to throw obstacles in 
the way of the agents knowing, and might guard himself 
even against gaining this knowledge inadvertently. But the 
voter would never be sure that his vote was not known. It 
would, under the scheme of the Lords, be so easy to know 
it that the unhappy and ignominious coward would never 
be able to shake off the suspicions akin to his base 
and timorous disposition. All those whom bribery or 
intimidation could reach easily would of course not be 
allowed to go through this dark and useless process. 
They would have to mark their papers openly in the 
sight of the agent appointed to see that they kept to their 
bargain, who would immediately report them if they did not 
do as they were expected. Moreover, as all knowledge gained 
in the place of polling as to the names and number of 
the voters may, under the Lords’ scheme, be at once com- 
municated, it would be known, at any rate in small con- 
stituencies, how the poll was going, and the ancient guilds of 
“Lambs” purchasable at the last hour would be as flourish- 
sing as ever. What can be the good of altering the present 
Jaw in order to introduce the optional Ballot? What can be 
the use of waiting till 1880, or indeed till next month, to 
ascertain whether the country would like such an absurd 
novelty? Ifthe Lords had been asked to pass a Bill intro- 
ducing the optional Ballot, it is easy to imagine the noble 
scorn with which they would have rejected the Bill on the 
second reading. 


No doubt at different times very different functions may be 
properly discharged by an Upper Chamber. Sometimes it 
may do useful work by rejecting a bad Bill, sometimes it may 
with equal profit amend the machinery and language of a Bill 
which it wishes or agrees to pass. Sometimes it may be its duty 
to allow measures to pass of which it disapproves, in order that 
the Government may go on and that the decisions of the Lower 
Chamber may become law. But the Lords on Monday night 
took a perfectly new view of what it is wise and proper for 
an Upper Chamber to do. They proposed not to reject a 
‘Bill, nor to amend it, nor to ratify the decisions of the 
Commons and yield to the pressure of the Government, 
but to make a and sweeping alteration in the 
existing law of which alteration they do not them- 
selves approve, which the nation has never asked for or 
discussed, which no one of note in any political party has 
advocated, which stultifies the long labours of the House of 
Commons, and which was strenuously opposed by the Govern- 
ment of the day. There were very warm words in the 
House on Monday night, and an ancient order of the House, 
prohibiting acerbity of speech, had to be read before quiet 
was restored. Feeling perhaps conscious that they were not 
playing a very prudent orvery dignified part, many Conservative 

rs were in a state of great excitement, and, as always 

ppens, the most useless members of the party were the most 
violent. The Marquis of Batu, who has scarcely ever at- 
tended to his senatorial duties during the many years he 
has sat in the House, took upon himself to rebuke the 
Cuancettor. The Duke of Ricnuonp complained that on 
4 minor point the Ministry actually voted in a majority 
by keeping dark the manner in which they were 
going to vote, so that the Conservative peers only knew 
too late which side must be wrong. Lord GRraNvVILLE com- 
plained with more latitude of expression than he usually allows 


himself of the despotism of the majority, and for the moment 
it looked as if the Peers were going to forget their good beha- 
viour altogether. Passing scenes of this kind are soon for- 
gotten, and the Lords are generally so decorous that no one 
would attach much weight to rare ebullitions of heated 
party feeling. But the temper shown in the debate 
of Monday night may perhaps be taken as a sign that 
the majority of the Peers were somewhat aware of the 
futility of the proceeding in which they were engaged, 
That the Commons will cut short the life of the op- 
tional Ballot Bill is of course certain, and it was not 
improbably from the conviction that their new Ballot Bill 
had no chance of becoming law that the Conservative majority 
thought they might have their fling for one evening and play 
a sort of mild practical joke on the Government. The worst 
is that when the optional Ballot Bill has disappeared, the 
harm done by the farce of adopting it will not also disappear. 
The Lords will have lost a portion of the influence which 
always belongs to them when they act in the spirit of high 
and impartial statesmanship. The only gainers by what took 
place in the House of Lords last Monday will be the members 
and friends of the present Government. The Liberals have had 
a monopoly of blundering lately, and nothing has done them 
so much harm as the general impression that their leaders had 
a special aptitude for going wrong. Now their rivals have 
equalled if not surpassed them, and Liberals who are pressed 
with the misdeeds of the Cabinet will be able to retort 
triumphantly by sketching the history of the optiona) Ballot 
Bill. 


FRANCE. 


Ng recent Parliamentary history of France is,like nothing 
so much as a recurrent series of lovers’ quarrels. M. 
Tuiers plays the part of the imperious and capricious 
beauty who will brook neither criticism nor remonstrance, 
and is ready on the slightest provocation to break off the 
engagement. The Assembly represents to perfection the 
sober middle-aged suitor, who finds his mistress so in- 
dispensable to his happiness that he prefers to endure 
all the annoyances she chooses to inflict on him rather 
than accept the freedom she offers. Several times in the 
course of the Session the majority plucks up courage 
and remonstrates with M. Turers about his flirtation with 
Republicanism, the alterations he has introduced into the 
Army Bill, or any other of the questions upon which a 
shrewd President and a not over-wise Assembly are likely to 
disagree. M. Tuers listens, frowns, lets drop a few sharp 
words in the lobby, and finally steps into the tribune and gives 
the Deputies their choice between absolute submission and 
immediate separation. On the last occasion on which this 
performance was gone through, M. Tuiers seems to have 
made the mistake of straining his authority without any ade- 
quate reason. The Assembly had rejected one proposed 
modification in principle of a five years’ service for half the 
annual contingent, and it might have been safely trusted to 
reject every other. There was no need for M. Turers 
to tell them that he would not remain in office if 
he had to carry out a law which he disapproved. There 
was not the least chance that the Assembly would lay 
any such burden upon him. The majority knew what had 
been determined on between him and the Committee, and 
they had no intention of disturbing the compromise. So far 
as can be judged from the comments of their organs in the 
press, the effect of M. Turers’s threat has been to convince 
them of a fact of which the rest of the world has never had 
any doubt. They have suddenly discovered that when M. 
Turers speaks, he speaks, not as Chief of the State, but as 
First Minister. The principal end which they had in view 
in naming him President is therefore defeated. They thought 
that by changing his title they might change his nature—that 
M. Turers as President would submit to restraints which had 
had no meaning for him when he held the undefined and 
anomalous position of Chief of the Executive Power. It has 
once more been brought home to them that, in thinking this, 
they reckoned without their host. M. Tiers carries his 
anomalies about with him. As President of the Republic 
he acts and speaks in precisely the same way as when he 
was President of the Council of Ministers. He chooses 
his Cabinet not as a constitutional sovereign, who accepts whom- 
soever the popular Chamber may impose upon him, but as a 
Parliamentary chief who sets to work to find colleagues or 
subordinates agreeable to himself. The majority in the 
Assembly see the power they have regained already slipping 
away from them. The luxury of dismissing a Ministry is 
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denied them, except upon the costly condition of overthrowing 
the Executive Government at the same time. Rather than 
face the anarchy into which M. Tuters’s retirement might 
plunge France, they submit to see the Administration be- 
coming more and more Republican every day that M. Tuiers 
lives. 

The most serious and measured expression of the discon- 
tent which this state of things naturally excites is to be found 
in a letter from M. p’HavssonvILLE which has appeared in 
the Journal des Débats. M. v’HavssonvILLE complains that 
the Government of France has never been more purely 
personal than it is now. Upon every matter that comes 
before the Chamber the majority have to take their orders 
from M. Turers, not M. Tuers his from the majority. When, 
as in the case of the tax on raw materials, he cannot bring the 
Assembly over to his own view, he takes care that no definitive 
decision shall be arrived at. Instead of choosing his Ministers 
from the majority in the Assembly, he chooses them from all 
parties, without regard to any consideration _— their 
willingness to carry out the policy he sets before them. The 
result of all this is to habituate Frenchmen to accept under 
the Republic institutions with which they had grown dis- 
gusted under the Empire. The mischief of such a reaction 
is seen in the general disposition to account for political 
events by the most trifling and personal explanations, 
in the revival of an official and in the loss of 
dignity and consequently of self-respect on the part of 
the representatives of the people. M. TureRs, says 
M. pD’HavssoNvILLE, cannot really wish to govern as well as 
reign; he knows too well to what end such a policy leads 
those who pursue it. How could his career, already so 
glorious, be better crowned than by practising at the height 
of his power the political precepts which he has preached 
through years of opposition and discouragement? ‘“ M. THIERs, 
“as the Constitutional President of a moderate Republic, 
“ governing France with the help of a responsible Cabinet, 
“would be the Wasuineton of the Continent.” Even the 
Radicals ought not to object to Parliamentary Ministers being 
recruited from the Parliamentary majority for the time being, 
since, if they have that preponderance in the country which 
they claim, the application of this principle will in the end 
give them a similar advantage. When M. p’HavussonviLe has 
proved to his own satisfaction that it is time for the majority 
to ask M. TutERs to govern constitutionally, that M. Turers is 
bound in common consistency to grant the request, and that the 
Radicals have no business to object to his granting it, he goes 
on to consider what will happen in the event of M. Turers 
refusing to govern constitutionally after being asked. Even 
then, M. D’HAUSSONVILLE says, there is no need for despair. 
“ France numbers among her children more than one daunt- 
“ Jess man, with an honest heart and an unselfish soul, to whom, 
“if she cannot help herself, she may confidently entrust the 
“ burden of her fortunes.” If such a hero is really forthcoming, 
one scarcely sees why France should wait till she cannot help 
herself before employing him. 


M. p’HavssonviLLe’s reasoning would be conclusive if it 
did not leave one important consideration out of sight. The 
title of a Parliamentary majority to control the Government 
rests on the fact that it represents a majority out of doors. If 
it does not do this, it is nothing better than an accident, and 
an Executive which submitted to be guided by it would 
sacrifice constitutional substance to cpitindlcaal form. If 
the majority of the Assembly wish to deprive M. Txrers 
of all justification for disregarding their wishes in the choice 
of his Ministers or in the general conduct of his adminis- 
tration, they have nothing to do but to entrust him 
with the power of dissolution. There is a very general belief 
in France that the opinion of the country is not fairly repre- 
sented in the present Assembly. If the Presipent shares in 
this belief, as there is little doubt he does, he would be bound 
in ordi cases to put it to the test of a general election; 
and if in the new Assembly the relative strength of parties 
remained what it had been in the old, he would have no ex- 
cuse for setting it at defiance. In the particular case the 
Presipent has not the means of applying this test, and so 
long as the majority refuse to give him the means, he has no 
option but to govern in accordance with what he thinks to be 
the wishes of the country as distinct from the wishes of those who 
nominally represent it. Of course the machinery which he 

for ascertaining the wishes of the country is very much 
less perfect than it would be if, like every other constitu- 
tional sovereign, he possessed the right to dissolve. He can 
only re A results of occasional elections, the votes of 
Councils-General, the tone of the press, and other indi- 
cations of a similar kind. But the majority have no 


right to complain that the Present pays them less 
than due deference, so long as they prevent him from 
satisfying himself that they have any solid title to deference. 
Something of this kind must have been in M. TuErs’s thoughts 
when he received the delegates of the Right on Thursday. 
No direct reference seems to have been made to a dissolution, 
partly perhaps because for other reasons a dissolution would 
not be desirable at this moment, and partly because the Right 
is never able to control itself when any hint of such an ex- 
pedient is given. The majority in the Assembly hates to be 
reminded that it cannot live on for ever. Still, as the drift of 
M. Turers’s reply was that the Republic is for the future the 
only possible Government for France, while the known desire 
of the majority is the displacement, as soon as may be, of the 
Republic by a Monarchy, the conclusion that the majority 
does not represent the country is sufficiently obvious. There 
is no need to dispute M. p’HavssoNVILLE’s assertion that 
there are as good men in France as M. Tu1ers. The action of 
the Right will probably be determined by the reflection that 
he can hardly be deposed without a formal appeal to the 
nation. If their object is to keep the present Assembly ;in 
being, they will accept M. Turers’s supremacy as an indis- 
pensable, though disagreeable, element of success. 


PARLIAMENT AND PRIVATE BILL COMMITTEES, — 


oye Houses of Parliament by an undesigned coincidence 

established on Tuesday last a dangerous precedent. The 
House of Lords threw out the Mid-London Railway Bill on 
the second reading without inquiry; and the House of Com- 
mons, with somewhat more excuse, but on the motion of an 
interested , threw out on the third reading the Birming- 
ham Sewerage Bill, which had been unanimously passed after 
full investigation by one of its own Select @ommittees. A 
grave responsibility is incurred by members who disregard 
the results of a judicial inquiry. en a division is taken in 
the House on a private Bill, it scarcely ever happens that the 
merits of the question are understood, or even professedly 
considered. Some objection which strikes the general fancy 
is exclusively urged on the attention of the House, while the 
compensating public advantages are carelessly regarded, or 
perhaps entirely forgotten. It is possible that the Birmingham 
Bill and the Mid-London Bill may have been bad measures ; 
but it is certain that their merits and demerits were not ascer- 
tained by the majority in either House. Even if a large 
assembly were in any case competent to adjudicate on conflicts 
between private rights and public interests, it is notorious that 
attendance on such occasions is the result of solicitation and 
canvass. The trivial arguments which the Duke of Mart- 
BorouGH thought sufficient to justify his motion for the 
rejection of the Mid-London Bill would scarcely have been 
addressed to an impartial audience. The House of Lords 
acceded to the proposal of crushing the scheme on the Duke 
of MartporouGn’s assertion, not that the proposed railway 
would be either injurious to property or useless, but that it 
might perhaps at some future time facilitate another under- 
taking which in the Duke’s opinion would be found objec- 
tionable. It is a grave misfortune that either House should 
expose itself to the suspicion of yielding in such matters to 
prejudice or to influence. 

The Mid-London Railway, as originally projected, extended 
from Kilburn to the East of London; and it included the for- 
mation of ‘a new street which would, as it was said, have re- 
lieved the press of traffic in the most crowded part of the 
City. In accordance with common practice, powers were 
separately asked for the construction of the Western Section, 
extending from Kilburn to the neighbourhood of the Marble 
Arch. The whole scheme was vigorously opposed on various 
grounds, and especially on account of the displacement of 
population which it would have involved. The Duke of 
Mar.zoroueH, either in ignorance of the facts, or in well- 
founded reliance on the ignorance of his hearers, urged the 
pr gga objection on the attention of the House of 

rds, although the part of the scheme which affected 
crowded districts had been previously defeated. After a 
prolonged inquiry the Committee of the House of Commons 
refused to pass the Bill for making the Eastern Section, 
on the ground that no sufficient evidence had been 
furnished of the financial condition of the undertaking. The 
line which terminated at the west end of Oxford Street 
had never been seriously opposed, and it was considered by 
the Committee not to require the provision of any amount of 
capital which would exceed the resources of the promoters. 
It was afterwards understood that the London and North- 
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Western Company would be prepared to work the line, which 
would have provided a new and convenient station for pas- 
senger traflic. It is not too much to say that the project was 
sufficiently plausible to deserve a fair consideration of its merits, 
even if it had not been approved by the competent authority 
of a Committee of the House of Commons. Whether the line 
should be afterwards extended eastward would have been a 
proper subject of investigation, if the original project had 
been at any time renewed. The precipitate decision of the 
House of Lords on an ex parte statement is greatly to be 
regretted, not so much on account of the alleged utility of the 
proposed line, as for its tendency to disturb general confidence 
in the impartiality of the House. 


Sir Rosert Peet, in his passionate and successful opposition | 
to the Birmingham Sewerage Bill, might at least claim the 
merit of candidly disavowing all pretensions to judicial | 
impartiality. A tribunal in which a litigant acts asa judge | 
can command neither confidence nor respect. Sir Rosert Pret, | 
even if he profited by his position as a member of Parliament | 
to advocate his own interests, ought in common propriety to | 
have abstained from supporting his argument by his vote. In | 
his first attack on the decision he abused the Committee, | 
the counsel, and the promoters of the measure; and | 
from first to last he dwelt on his own special grievances | 
as the principal arguments for rejecting the scheme. Sir 
C. AppekLey, who was also interested in resisting the plan, 
supported Sir R. Peet in more temperate language. Mr, 
Osporxe went so far as to contend that property which 
had once belonged to an illustrious statesman deserved 
a special exemption from liability to a possible nuisance. 
Few persons would, m the present state of the controversy, 
voluntarily part with their land for the purpose of accom- 
modating sewage; but unfortunately there is no other 
feasible mode gf disposing of the obnoxious matter; and all 
land has some owner. The Corporation of Birmingham is 
morally bound to provide for the health and cleanliness of 
the town, and it is also legally compelled by a Chancery in- 
junction to find some alternative outlet for the sewage which 
is now discharged into the river. A Bill was consequently 
promoted for the compulsory acquisition of a thousand or 
twelve hundred acres of land of which less than three hundred 
acres belonged to Sir Rosert Peer. It was open to reluctant 
landholders to show that more suitable land might be pro- 
vided elsewhere, or that some other process could be de- 
vised for the abatement of the existing nuisance. Sir 
Rosext Peet had ‘been at liberty to urge on the Committee 
all the arguments which he repeated in the House, and 
he would have still had the opportunity of convincing 
a Committee of the House of Lords. He had contrived 
to persuade himself that the death of his late colleague was 
caused by the agitation of the Birmingham Sewage Bill ; 
and it is possible that the statement might, if it had been 
thought credible, have influenced the judgment or the {eel- 
ings of the House of Lords. By its vote against the third 
reading the House of Commons utterly disregarded the 
necessities of Birmingham, and afforded a special and ex- 
ceptional protection to the property of one of its members. 
It would not be difficult to show that the decision tends to im- 
pair the respect which is paid to the rights of landowners; but 
it is unnecessary to consider any additional objection to a pro- 
ceeding which violates the rules and customs of the House. 


Mr. Bovuverte, who has on other occasions consistently 
vindicated the jurisdiction of Committees, was naturally un- 
willing to adopt Sir Rozert Peev’s simple-minded indifference 
to any consideration except that of personal interest. The 
general principle of the application of sewage to land had, as 
Mr. Bovuverie contended, not been formally sanctioned by 
Parliament ; and consequently the adoption of any particular 
scheme of the kind was not a proper subject for the con- 
sideration of Committees. If Mr. Bovvert’s assumptions 
had been correct, and if his deductions were sound, it would 
scarcely be possible to try hereafter the most promising of 
modern sanitary experiments. Parliament cannot lay down 
the rule that any land should be compulsorily taken whenever 
it was required for the distribution of sewage; but legislation 
has approached as nearly as justice would allow to the re- 
cognition of the expediency of putting the sewage on the 
land. Under the provisions of two successive General 
Sewage Acts, local governing bodies may take land for 
sewage purposes by Provisional Order, to be subsequently 
confirmed by Parliament. Any objecting landowner has a 
right to be heard before a Select Committee against the con- 
firmation of the order, but the Act is founded on the assump- 
tien that the application of the process is in itself expedient. 
The Birmingham plan was probably more objectionable than 


the ordinary system of a sewage farm, inasmuch as the ac 

was confessedly insufficient, but any imperfection of the scheme 
would have been fully considered by a Committee. There ig 
no doubt that the abstraction of a large extent of land from 
any property is, in the majority of cases, a serious hardship 
to the owner. In some cases a third or a fourth part of a 
well-sized estate has been compulsorily taken for a sewage 
farm. It is difficult to believe that the reduction of the size 
of the property by three hundred acres would render Drayton 
Manor uninhabitable. The risk which may be incurred by 
landowners in the neighbourhood of great towns is not with. 
out compensation. The proximity of Birmingham probab} 
adds largely to the value of Sir R. Peet’s estates, although itis 
his misfortune to be placed in the same watershed sony2what 
lower down the valley. His contention that other and nearer 
lands ought to have been taken for sewage purposes may per- 
haps have been well founded, but questions of local expediency, 
of engineering, and of the price of land are peculiarly 


| within the province of Select Committees, and it is impossible 


that they should be fairly discussed in the body of the House, 
Every owner of land near a great town ought to be as fully 
prepared for the chance of expropriation for public purposes 
as jor the contingent conversion of his farms into building 
land saleable by the square foot. Ample pecuniary compen- 
sation is in all cases paid for property which may be taken 
under compulsory powers. ‘The Birmingham Corporation 
and the promoters of the Mid-London Railway could have had 
no ground of complaint if their respective schemes had been 
rejected after a judicial investigation. They have just cause 
of indignation in the peremptory reversal of the judgments 
which they had obtained in their favour from competent 
tribunals. 


THE FRENCH COMMERCIAL TREATY, 


HEN Mr. Graves lately exposed in an argumentative 
speech the perversity of French commercial legislation, 
he was told that the House to which he addressed his com- 
plaint was not responsible for the revocation of the Treaty. 
Mr. Graves might have explained in reply that, not occupy- 
ing a seat in the French Assembly, he did his best to call the 
attention of M. Turers and his Ministers to the error and in- 
justice of their recent policy. His motion was ostensibly 
directed against the resolution of the English Government to 
refuse any modifications which are inconsistent with the 
spirit of the Treaty. From the commencement of the dis- 
cussion Lord GRANVILLE consistently expressed his readiness 
to facilitate any fiscal measures which might be rendered 
necessary by recent disasters; nor indeed would the assent of 
the English Government have been required to a mere in- 
crease of internal and external duties. It was provided by the 
Treaty, not that a fixed tariff should be maintained, but that 
the difference between Excise and Customs duties should not 
be altered to the detriment of England. ‘The addition of the 
same percentage to both classes of duties might perhaps have 
increased the French revenue; and it would not have affected 
either the letter or the spirit of the Treaty. The question 
which was raised by the proposal to increase the differential 
rates of duty was not without difficulty; but on the whole 
the House of Commons appears to approve of the decision of 
the Government. Mr. Graves quoted im support of his argu- 
ment the authority of the English Ambassador in Paris, who 
urged upon the Government the political expediency of yielding 
to the French demands. It is probable that the termination of 
the Treaty may to a certain extent disturb the friendly feeling 
which might have been cultivated and encouraged by a re- 
newal in a modified form of commercial relations. It is the 
business of diplomatists to make treaties and not to break 
them; but it must not be inferred that if Lord Lyons was 
professionally in the right, Mr. GLapstone and Lord Gran- 
VILLE were in the wrong when they overruled his judgment. 
A certain number of manufacturers were anxious to retain, 
even under additional difficulties, their connexion with 
French markets, but the mass of commercial and industrial 
opinion preponderated against any alteration of the Treaty. The 
French Government has probably been surprised, and perhaps 
it may have been instructed, by the general indifference with 
which the denunciation of the Treaty has been received. M. 
Tuers had always persuaded himself that the Emperor had 
in 1860 paid an excessive price for an English alliance. He 
now finds that the withdrawal of the boon neither provokes 
remonstrance nor perceptibly impairs the cordiality of England 
to France, though on the other side there may be a certain 
amount of irritation. 
Several speakers in the debate on Mr, Graves’ motion 
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expressed their belief that the Free-trade party in France is 
increasing in numbers and influence; but it is difficult to 
judge whether sound principles are likely to prevail during 
the lifetime of the — generation. It seems that the trad- 
ing communities of Marseilles and Havre are opposed to the | 
rupture of the Treaty; but the manufacturing towns still | 
adhere to the doctrine of Protection. The agricultural popu- 
lation is too ignorant and too inactive to protest against the 
artificial dearth of textile fabrics and cutlery, or to demand 
facilities for the exportation of its produce. The abolition of 
the alcoholic standard of duty on wine, which has long been 
one of Mr. Grapsroye’s favourite contrivances, would pro- 
bably alarm the wine-growers of Gascony by exposing them 
to the competition of Spain and Portugal, but no other 
retaliatory change in the English tariff is likely to be 
proposed. Although the supporters of unrestricted com- 
mercial intercourse will perhaps fail to attain ascendency 
in France, there is no doubt that they are far more 

werful now than they were in 1860. The Treaty and 
its results had a great effectin rendering their doctrines popu- 
lar, and it is probable that the revocation of the Treaty may 
accelerate the process of conviction. M. Cuevatier and his 
friends would perhaps have been discouraged if the English 
Government had been more pliable in the recent negotiations. 
Although logical consistency is of comparatively little import- 
ance in political arrangements, it would have been undesirable 
to admit, by yielding to the representations of the French 
Government, that protective duties are financially and 
economically advan’ From the first, and even before 
the fall of the Empire, M. Tuters rested his demands for a 
modification of the Treat;;. on an unsound basis. He uni- 
formly contended that the tariff agreed upon was injurious to 
France, and he at the same time professed his readiness to 
make a limited sacrifice to satisfy the supposed exigencies 
of England. The consideration for French embarrassments 
which was recommended by Lord Lyons would have 
been interpreted by the French Government as a proof of 
the anxiety of England to retain a part of the benefits which 
had been too liberally bestowed by the Emperor Napo.zon. 
M. Turers never disguised his opinion that, as far as French 
interests were concerned, the abolition of the Treaty would be 
preferable to any compromise which could be suggested. His 
soundest argument was derived from the expediency of resum- 
ing the fiscal liberty which an independent nation ought not to 
surrender except for the most urgent reasons. The Hnglish 
Government and Legislature also will welcome their release 
from covenants which might perhaps hereafter have become 
practically burdensome. It is not likely that any duty will 
be imposed upon coal; but Parliament ought to possess the 
power of discouraging exportation, or of raising a revenue 
from the trade. In certain cases a troublesome conflict of 
obligations might arise from an undertaking to supply a belli- 
gerent with a commodity which is sometimes held to be con- 
traband of war. 


One scandalous inequality has resulted from the abrogation 
of the Treaty, or rather from the precipitate eagerness with 
which it was originally framed. In his anxiety to commence 
the era of universal peace founded on the sacred principle of 
buying in the cheapest market, Mr. Cospen forgot to insert the 
clause which ought to have secured to England in perpetuity 
the commercial privileges accorded to the most favoured 
nations. The consequence is that the Convention which 
served as a model for all the other French commercial treaties, 
being the earliest in date, expires the first, and leaves England 

to an unfair competition with the countries in which 
the treaties have still several years to run. Differential dues 
on English shipping might be comparatively endurable if they 
were impartially applied to all foreign flags; but under the 
surviving treaties the majority of maritime States will be 
enabled to continue their trade for some years, while English 
vessels will be practically excluded from French ports. The 
derangement of trade which must ensue principally accounts 
for the opposition of Marseili.s and Havre to the abolition of 
the Treaty. The foreign competition which will still continue 
will prevent French shipowners from profiting by the suppres- 
sion of English rivalry, especially as they are gratuitously 
erippled by a prohibitive duty on the purchase of vessels built 
abroad. In this instance M. Tuirrs has ingeniously inflicted 
@ common injury on producers and consumers. 

‘To apologists of the French Government who attribute the 
unfair treatment of English shipping to Lord Granvitue’s 
refusal to modify the Treaty, it is a conclusive answer that 


hi 
Any tariff on goods or on shipping which 


modify the 

li which M. Turers recovers need not be | 
abused. 

been made matter of agreement may be enacted 


at pleasure by the French Assembly on the proposal of the 
Government. The Emperor Napoteon had a strong reason 
for negotiating the Treaty in. the constitutional provision by 
which at that time international contracts were exempt from 
the control of the Legislative Body. Notwithstanding the 
absolute nature of his power, the Emperor would have been 
unable to procure from his Assembly the enactment of a 
liberal tariff. By concluding the Treaty of 1860 he exercised, 
in that case with undoubted advantage tp the country, ex- 
clusive powers of legislation. His scheme was rendered prac- 
ticable by the active concurrence of Mr. Cospen and Mr. 
GLapsToNE, who were eager for the extension of commercial 
intercourse, while they were not responsible for the evasion of 
French constitutional restraints. The French Assembly, not 
being subject to any similar disability, can, if it thinks fit, 
provide a complete substitute for any form of treaty which 
M. Turers or the majority would have preferred. It is well 
known in France that the English Government meditates no 
menace or act of commercial hostility, for the simple reason 
that it had from the first regarded one half of the Treaty as 
equally beneficial with the other. If France objects to cheap 
cotton yarn, England is content to obtain cheap claret; 
and even the Coventry weavers have ceased to lament in 
public over the importation of Lyons silks. All the 
benefits of the whole, or of half, or of the smallest frac- 
tion of the Treaty are within reach of the French Govern- 
ment and nation whenever they desire to enjoy them. To 
punish England by iniquitous navigation laws for refusing 
to afford a nugatory concurrence is neither just nor rational. 
The hardship will find compensation in the comparative ex- 
clusion of the French marine from the general trade of the 
world. The American tariff has greatly promoted English 
commerce, and it has more especially given an approximate 
monopoly of the carrying trade to English vessels. The not 
less perverse legislation of France will afford another illustra- 
tion of the unprofitable nature of economic heresies. Foreign 
nations will hereafter discover that the commercial prosperity 
of England is closely connected with adherence to sound 
principles of trade. 


THE SCOTCH EDUCATION BILL. 


— sixty-fourth and sixty-fifth clauses of the Scotch 
4+. Education Bill occupied the House of Commons for 
two morning sittings. The speakers and the speeches were 
alike familiar to those who remember the discussions pro- 
voked by the corresponding clauses in the English measure. 
Mr. CoLLins proposed an amendment providing that, in the 
distribution of the Parliamentary grant, no preference shall 
be given to any school on the ground that it is or is not 
provided by the School Board. The principle of the amend- 
ment was not contested by the Government. Mr. Forster was 
pardonably anxious to be spared the necessity of voting against 
a section of his party, but the imexorable Mr. Cotiins would 
not hear of his evading the dose, and the amendment was 
carried. Mr. 'TreveLyan made the curious mistake of asking 
the House to strike out the only restraint which the Bill 
imposes on the multiplication of Denominational schools. 
He was allowed, however, to withdraw his amendment, and 
the Lorp ApvocaTe himself then took the clause in hand. 
As it stood originally, it provided that no grant should be 
given to a new Denominational school, unless the Scotch Edu- 
cation Department shall be satisfied that “ it is specially re- 
“ quired in the locality where it is situated, and that a 
“ majority of the children in attendance are of the de- 
“ nomination to which the school belongs.” The reason as- 
signed by Mr. Forster for the omission of these latter 
words is not very conclusive. There would have been no 
hardship in a “ creed investigation” which only went the 
length of requiring the parents of children in at 
voluntary schools to state to what creed they belong. Indeed 
there is much to be said in favour of a creed register in con- 
tradistinction to a Conscience Clause, as the instrument by 
which to protect parents against having their children sub- 
jected to religious instruction of which they di ve. The 
fact pointed out by Dr. Puayearr, that the effect of the words 
would beto exclude Episcopalianschools from receiving any share 


} of the Parliamentary grant, wasmore tothepurpose. In this case 


@ minority is willing to contribute largely to the secular edu- 

cation of the community on condition of being allowed to give: 

religious instruction to its own children. Unless voluntary 

aid is to be repudiated altogether, and no schools recognized 

by the State except such as are provided by itself, there can 

be no reason why Denominational liberality should be sub- 
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jected to any restraints beyond such as are required to guard 
against proselytism. 

An attempt was made by the Secularist party in the House 
of Commons to import into the Bill the compromise by which 
in the English Act no distinctive religious formulary is 
allowed to be taught in public schools. The real argument 
against Mr. Anperson’s amendment is the acknowledged 
failure of the compromise as an expedient for getting over the 
religious difficulty. That a minority should object to be taxed 
for the teaching of a religion which they believe to be 
untrue is intelligible, if not reasonable. That they should 
object to be taxed for the documentary teaching of a religion 
which they believe to be untrue, while they permit themselves 
to be taxed for its vivd voce teaching, is not even intelligi- 
ble. Religions are usually less exclusive in their authorised 
formularies than in the unauthorised glosses of individual 
instructors. The very idea of authorisation implies some amount 
of caution and some sense of responsibility. A man who 
thinks Calvinism wrong will probably be less offended by the 
expositions of the system contained in the Shorter Catechism 
than by any oral reproductions of them on the part of the 
village schoolmaster. Under the absurd compromise embodied 
in the English Act, School Boards are left absolutely free 
to teach what religion they like; they are only forbidden to 
teach it in the most obvious and convenient way. To repeat an 
illustration which we have formerly used, the English Act goes 
on the principle that, while the teaching of geometry should be 
allowed, the use of Euclid’s Elements should be strictly for- 
bidden. This was no part of the principle on which the 
English Act was originally framed. It is simply a later dis- 
figurement which has satisfied no one. The principle of the 
English Act as regards the religious difficulty is that it shall be 
made over to the local authorities. To prohibit them from 
dealing with it in the simplest and most straightforward 
manner is, so far as it goes, a departure from this principle, not 
a further carrying out of it. 

Mr. Drxon supported the amendment on the ground that 
in educational legislation the Empire should be treated as a 
whole. This theory is the most inconvenient that a Govern- 
ment or a Legislature could possibly adopt. No doubt there are 
some points on which uniformity of treatment is necessary ; 
but what need is there to go out of our way to include in them 
a matter upon which uniformity is peculiarly galling to those 
upon whom it isimposed? The admission that people differ 
greatly upon religion seems to imply as its natural corollary 
that religious questions should be differently handled accord- 
ing as the local feeling inclines to one or another mode of 
treatment. Jir. Dixon protests against “the principle that 
“ you are to consult the religious feelings and prejudices of 
“the country for which you are legisiating.” The most 
marked poe, Aer of this principle of late years has 
been the disestablishment of the Irish Church. In this 
case a majority of English and Scotch Protestants con- 
curred in pulling down an institution with which on the 
whole they sympathized, because they deferred to the religious 
feelings of the people of Ireland. According to Mr. Dixon, 
they ought to have waited until the Established Churches of 
the three kingdoms could have been involved in a common 
overthrow. Indeed the argument most in favour with the 
opponents of the Irish Church Bill was the precise counter- 
part of Mr. Drxon’s. The decision for or against an 
Established Church ought, it was said, to be made in the interest 
of the whole Empire, not of any one part of it.‘ If the prin- 
ciple is good for England and Scotiand, it ought not to be 
imperilled merely to conciliate the religious feelings and 
prejudices of Irishmen. It is obvious that if there are three sepa- 
rate sections of the Empire taking different views of a question 
of this kind, it will be very much easier to make three separate 
arrangements each of which shall be in substantial conformity 
with the wishes of a particular section than to bring all 
three into perfect accord. What is true of religious questions 
proper, such as Church Establishments, is true in a still greater 
degree of questions which are only incidentally religious, such 
as education. Before Mr. Drxon’s plan of legislating in the 
same way for all the three kingdoms can be carried out, one 
of two things must have happened. Lither the people of Ire- 
land and Scotland must have been converted to secularism, or 
the people of England must not only have made up their 
minds to accept secularism for themselves, but also to 
force it upon the inhabitants of the other two kingdoms. 
We question whether Mr. Dixon has quite faced the 
latter alternative. Supposing that Irish Roman Catholics 
and Scotch Presbyterians refuse to hear the voice of the 
charmer, how is Mr. Dixon prepared to treat two such com- 
panies of deaf adders? Is he prepared to allow elementary 


education in those ¢ountries to languish from the want of any 
sympathy between the teachers and the parents whose children 
need teaching? Or will he undertake to compel parents, not 
only to send their children to school, but also to send them to 
the sort of school to which Mr. Dixon thinks they ought to go? 
Perhaps the quaintest of the many crotchets which have 
been called into publicity by discussions on the Scotch Edu- 
cation Bill is Mr. M‘Laren’s wish to make the reading and 
teaching of the Bible compulsory in all public schools in which 
religious instruction is given. Mr. M‘Laren is not, as 
might be suspected from his amendment, a supporter of Mr, 
Gorpon. He has no objection to secular schools, and if his 
amendment had been carried, any public school might have 
got rid of the obligation to read the Bible, provided it had 
been content to give no religious instruction whatever. No 
religion Mr. M‘Laren can understand; a religion like his 
own he can understand. But a religion different from his 
own, a religion which finds text-books and catechisms a more 
convenient machinery for teaching young children than a 
whole literature accidentally bound up in a single volume, he 
cannot understand. And to judge by the division, there are 
189 members of the House of Commons who can understand 
it no more than He. 

The evening sitting on Thursday was devoted to the 
Compulsory Clauses. An important alteration was made 
at the instance of Mr. W. H. Situ, by which the power 
of remitting fees is to be vested in the parochial autho- 
rities, instead of in the School Boards. That the Legislature 
will in the end have to abandon all attempts at distinguishing 
between educational and other pauperism appears more pro- 
bable every day. The opponents of compulsion did not go 
to a division—a remarkable proof of the progress which the 
idea has made in public estimation during the last two years, 
The clauses which impose on employers of children a con- 
current duty with the parents as regards education were 
made more stringent, while the direct penalties on parents 
were considerably softened. It was objected by some members 
that too much of the permissive character still lingers about 
this part of the Bill. But compulsion in the matter of educa- 
tion is still a novel theory, and it is not desirable to ride it too 
hard upon the occasion of its first introduction. 


THE CASE OF DIBLANC, 


T is obvious that the growing disinclination to inflict 
capital punishment, especially on women, is producing a 
disastrous effect on the administration of justice. A jury have 
found Marevérite Distanc guilty of murder, but have re- 
commended her to mercy on the ground that the crime was 
not premeditated ; and the Judge who tried the case does not 
appear to have thought it necessary to point out the contra- 
diction which was involved in a verdict of murder qualified 
in this manner. If the killing of Madame Riet was not pre- 
meditated, it would be, of course, not murder, but man- 
slaughter. It is possible that the jury may have fallen into 
confusion over the legal argument as to the distinction 
between murder and manslaughter; and that what they 
meant to say was, that in their opinion DisLanc had no 
thought of killing her mistress before the latter came 
into the kitchen and abused her, and that the sudden- 
ness of the impulse and the provocation she had received 
seemed to them in some degree to excuse her violence. In 
such a case it might have been supposed to be the business of 
the Judge to clarify the thoughts of the jury, and to induce 
them to express themselves clearly and consistently, especially 
as the question they raised was about to be submitted for the 
decision of the Home Secretary. From one point of view— 
that is, if they had disregarded the medical evidence, and 
assumed death to have arisen from a sudden blow not intended 
to kill—they might have found a verdict of manslaughter ; but 
unpremeditated murder is not a crime which has hitherto been 
known to English lawyers. Premeditation, or, in technical 
language, “ malice aforethought,” is of the essence of murder, 
and does not necessarily imply deliberate and careful planning. 
It is a mental process which may be carried on for days or 
months, or even years, or which may be compressed into an 
instantaneous flash of thought. Premeditation is, in fact, only 
another word for intention. To constitute murder there must 
be an intention to kill, and the question for the jury was 
simply, what was the intention in the mind of the prisoner 
when she inflicted on Madame Rieu the injuries which resulted 
in her death. Up to a certain point the case is clear enough. 
Distanc was not on good terms with her mistress, whom she 
thought to be exacting and discontented. One Sunday morn- 
ing Madame Rex went into the kitchen, and there DisLanc 
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killed her. The rest is, apart from Distanc’s own story, 
which was given in the evidence of the French policemen, a 
matter of inference and conjecture. It does not appear that 
the crime was planned beforehand or committed with a view 
to plunder. Drstanc carried off banknotes to the amount of 
seventy pounds, which she found in the safe, but she did not 
yansack the house with a view to pillage; and though it is 
doubtful whether—her fellow-servant being in the house— 
she could have removed the jewel-box which was left in 
the safe, it may be admitted that she might probably have 
taken more than she did. It is certain that Drexanc killed 
her mistress, but the question is whether she meant to kill 
her. According to the medical evidence, Madame Riz was 
either throttled by hand or strangled by a rope, and such was 
the pressure applied to the throat of the victim that the 
cartilages of the throat as well as the jaw were crushed 
and broken. Dr. Wapunam said that “a single blow on the 
“ throat or jaw would certainly not, in his opinion, have pro- 
“ duced the injuries he saw. It would have required very 
“ great force to produce the breakage of the framework of 
“the jaw which he observed.” ‘The prisoner’s counsel 
pleaded that she had not time to think of orconsider the physical 
effect of her acts; but it can hardly be argued seriously that 
a savage clutch at the windpipe, which not only chokes but 
breaks the bones, is an accident or inadvertence. It would 
be just as reasonable to say that stabbing a man to the heart, 
or discharging a pistol at his ear, had “ unexpectedly proved 
“ fatal.” The physical effect of throttling or strangling must 
be held to be known to all persons not absolutely bereft of 
reason. 

It is conceivable that the first blow which Distanc struck 
may not have been intended to kill; but it is impossible to 
doubt that she despatched her victim with resolute ferocity 
before she had done with her. The condition of the body 
supplied conclusive proof of an intention to kill on Disianc’s 
part, or of that indifference to the natural and probable con- 
sequence of her acts which is very properly held in law to 
amount to intention. As to what passed between her and 
her mistress we have-only her own story, which must be 
supposed to be the most favourable to herself which she 
was able to concoct or invent. There is nothing in- 
herently improbable in her statement that Madame Rie. 
found fault with her work, and wished to dismiss her 
without a month’s notice and wages, and in the course 
of a hot altercation called her by a very bad name. If it 
had been possible to cross-examine the prisoner on this story, 
we should have been better able to estimate its value; but 
even if it had been satisfactorily made out in all particulars, 
there is, as the Judge explained, nothing more certain in 
criminal law than that no words or gestures will constitute 
that kind of provocation which is held to reduce murder to 
manslaughter. As far as we can see, the jury had, on the 
facts of the case, no alternative but to return a verdict of 
wilful murder. By their recommendation to mercy they 
appear to suggest that the killing of a fellow-creature from a 
sudden impulse on the provocation of abusive language is to 
be regarded as a comparatively venial offence, but the Home 
Secretary will incur a grave responsibility if he is weak 
enough to afford any countenance to so startling and dangerous 
a proposition. 

It has been observed by a French writer that an English 
Judge usually treats a prisoner who is on trial before him as 
an unfortunate being, and that in this view he is sympathetically 
seconded by the benevolent feelings of the whole auditory, 
people, counsel, and jury. It is possible that this amiable 
tendency is now being carried somewhat too far. A few 
months ago a clergyman who had murdered his wife was 
reprieved because he was an old man, and it was conjectured 
that his wife had not the best of tempers. The case was in 
some respects similar to that of Distanc. There was no 
witness of the murder, but it was good-naturedly assumed 
that a clergyman would not kill his wife on a Sunday unless 
she had been particularly aggravating. In a similar way we 
are now asked to take it for granted that a cook would not 
strangle her mistress if the mistress kept her own place 
and showed proper consideration for the feelings of her 
servant. There appear to be several reasons which incline 
popular sentiment in DisLanc’s favour. She is a foreigner ; 
she was unjustly suspected of having been a Communist, and 
perhaps a pétroleuse ; she wears a nice white cap, and looks a 
= sort of woman; her mistress was perhaps no better 

she should be, and ought at any rate to have been at 
church on Sunday morning instead of staying at home to be 
murdered. Mr. Cuartes Reape, who has made women, 


and especially, as he intimates, cooks, a subject of pro- 


found study, has undertaken to show that Disianc be- 
haved with singular delicacy and forbearance to her victim. 
A successful writer of fiction, who is professionally engaged 
in the analysis of human nature, has perhaps as good a right 
to be heard. as an expert on such a question as any of the 
mad doctors who are so fond of lecturing from the witness- 
box on “ paroxysms of motive”; but Mr. Reape’s sentimental 
devotion to the inmates of the kitchen leads him to some ex- 
traordinary conclusions. The kitchen, it seems, is the cook’s 
castle, and a mistress who intrudes there in order to find 
fault with her domestic, especially on a Sunday, “when even 
“a cook is entitled to a little bit of peace,” should be thank- 
ful if she is only knocked down and beaten or throttled b 
hand. The kitchen is “an arsenal of deadly weapons,” wi 
every one of which a cook is familiar; and it is monstrous to 
make a fuss about a cook merely scrunching the bones of her 
mistress’s throat in her vigorous grasp when she might, if she 
liked, stab her with a carving knife or chop her up with a 
cleaver. From Mr. Reape’s point of view, DisLanc is the 
victim, and the murdered woman the real criminal. It makes 
one’s blood boil to think of what “insulted labour and con- 
“ tinence” must have endured before it took justifiable 
vengeance on insolent and merciless “1 .” If Madame 
Rex had not gone poking about in a kitchen which was not 
hers, but her cook’s, the cook would not have taken her by 
the throat; and if she had not weakened her constitution by 
habits of luxury, she would have been able to defend herself, 
and a crime would not have been consummated, “ when 
“ between two working women there would only have been a 
“ fight.” It is obvious that Madame Rex had no right to 
allow herself to be crevée, and thus to bring poor dear 
Marqvuérite into all this trouble. Mr. Reaps’s namby- 
pamby sentimentalism supplies us with an irresistible reductio 
ad absurdum of the argument for the defence. We agree 
with Mr. Reape that in recommending the prisoner to mercy 
the jury gave their own verdict the lie, for if there is any 
truth in the indictment the prisoner is a most unfit subject of 
mercy. It seems to us difficult to imagine a more savage or 
atrocious murder ; and nothing can be more dangerous than to 
countenance the argument that because a mistress uses hard 
words her servant has a right to spring upon her like a wild. 
beast and choke her. It is significant that the philanthropists 
who are so very chary of taking life as the punishment of 
murder have no hesitation about allowing people to be put 
to death, without trial, for bad language. There are, we 
fear, other aggravating wives and “ worriting” mistresses 
in the world besides Mrs. Watson and Madame Rit, and they 
know now what they have to expect. It has hitherto been 
supposed that the object of the law was to teach people to. 
control the impulses of passion; but this new theory of killing 
no murder will be apt to have an opposite effect. 


THE BUILDERS’ STRIKE, 

_— strikes which are just now in progress simultaneously 

in different parts of the world exhibit in a remarkable 
manner the diversities of the labour market. While the 
London carpenters have led the way in a general strike of the 
building trades for a working day of nine hours, the engineers 
of Berlin are striking for a day of ten hours, and all kinds of 
mechanics and artisans in New York for a day of eight 
hours. The London workmen can look back on a time 
when they were striking, like those of Berlin, to get their 
hours reduced to ten, and it is probable that they look 
forward hopefully to some day placing themselves in as good 
a position in this respect as the workmen of New York. 
There is no reason to suppose that if the conditions of the 
labour market in England, Germany, and the United States 
could be equalized, workmen would not be hired on the same 
terms in the three countries. There is a school of senti- 
mental economists who are in the habit of arguing that there 
is such a thing as a just wage, and we suppose there must 
also be a just day’s work. It is amusing to observe the 
anger and contempt with which people of this class repudiate 
the doctrine that the worth of a thing is what it will fetch; 
but it has not yet been shown on what other principle the 
commercial relations of men can practically be regulated. 
No means have yet been discovered of compelling people to 
buy what they do not want, and the question whether a com- 
modity is really wanted is usually determined by the price 
at which it can be procured. There are few things which 
people cannot do without if they choose, and it is certain 
that they cannot buy everything. The carpenters and other 
workmen in the building trades calculate that the wealth 
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and population of the metropolis must continue to in- 
crease, that more houses and better houses will be 
required, and that the masters can either afford to surrender 
some of their profits, or can easily recoup themselves at the 
expense of the public. It is obvious, however, that the cost 
of house-building cannot be seriously augmented without a 
corresponding rise in rents; and it is possible that not a few 
householders, under the pressure of the present high prices of 
everything, may be compelled to consider whether they cannot 
procure cheaper instead of dearer dwellings. Any one can see 
for himself that some parts.of London are ludicrously over- 
built, and that it has been found impossible to get tenants 
of the class for whom the houses were originally intended. 
It may happen that one result of the strike will be the 
discomfiture of the speculative builders who are ruining so 
many neighbourhoods in this manner, and if it is, there will 
be no reason to regret it. There can be no doubt, however, 
that though London might perhaps contrive to shift for 
a time with its present stock of houses, it must continue to 
expand, and it will also have, to a great extent, to be rebuilt. 
We should not be surprised to find a reaction setting in on 
the part of the middle classes against dismal exile ‘to re- 
mote suburbs, where they have none of the advantages 
of being in or near the country, and all the disadvan- 
tage of being at a distance from business and social 
pleasures. Houses in flats in the central parts of the town 
might then be expected to come into fashion. However that 
may be, there is no reason to fear that there will not be plenty 
of work forthe builders in succeeding years, and it can scarcely 
be doubted that before long, if not at once, there must be a 
general rise of wages. The cost of living is very high, it ap- 
pears to be increasing, and it presses in every way much 
more heavily on the working classes than on the middle and 
upper classes. As a working-man has now to pay more for 
everything he uses than he did a few years ago, he has a sub- 
stantial reason for demanding an increase of wages; and we 
cannot help thinking that the masters committed an error in 
not at once meeting the demands of the men with a distinct 
and definite offer of an increase of wages. The masters in 
this, as in almost every other instance, appear to have made 
it a rule to concede nothing except under the coercion of 
Unions and strikes, and yet they profess to be surprised that 
the Unions should have such a hold upon the men, and that 
strikes are so frequent. 


If the question at issue between masters and men in 
the building trade were simply a question of wages, there 
would probably be little difficulty in settling it. But, at the 
same time that the men want, for good reasons as we think, 
to earn more money, they also want to do less work. In 
effect, the masters are asked to make every man in their em- 
ployment a present of not less than 4s. 3d.a week. The 
masters may, or may not, get this out of their customers; but 
in the first instance they will have to pay it themselves. 
In addition to this, the men demand that the code of working 
rules shall be altered very much to their advantage. It will 
be seen that the men hope to carry the masters’ position with 
a rush, ata moment when the latter are embarrassed by a 
temporary pressure of business. Whether they will succeed 
in doing this, whether their strike or the lock-out with which 
the masters have answered it, will be abandoned first, we 
cannot presume to say. It is simply a trial of strength, and 
the issue depends not merely on the circumstances of the 
trade at the moment, but on the temper of the antago- 
nists. It is usually assumed that those who do not approve 
the policy and tactics of Trade Unions must necessarily 
be hostile to working-men, and anxious to see them op- 
pressed and despoiled. For our own part, though we have 
never been able to understand why the working-man, in 
the cant sense of the word, should be an especial object 
of sympathy and compassion above all other classes of the 
community, we should be very glad to see him and every- 
body else getting the highest wages for the least amount 
of work. The Saturday half-holiday has not been an un- 
mixed advantage to the working-men, or at least to their 
families; but there can be no doubt that a life of constant 
labour has a depressing effect, and that a reasonable amount 
of leisure is essential to the intelligent and wholesome 
enjoyment of life. When the men get more accustomed 
to leisure, they will perhaps be able to make a better 
use of it; and as there has been of late years a gradual 
reduction of the hours of labour, the process may be ex- 
pected to continue, although it is clear that it cannot be 
mdefinitely prolonged. There is no pretence, however, for 
saying that ten hours at mter’s work or bricklaying is 
injurious to health; and the object for which the reduction of 


hours is asked is avowedly to establish an artificial system of 
employment. There area great many carpenters, brickla 
&c., out of work, and the managers of the Unions feel bound 
to do something for them. The working-man would probab} 
be amazed and disgusted if the grocer told him that, because 
tea was too abundant in the market, it had been decided that 
three-quarters of a pound should be reckoned a pound, and 
that sixpence a pound should be added to the price. But the 
working-man thinks this very good logie in his own case ag 
against the grocer and the publie. It is possible that some 
day it may be found practicable to limit the working-day to 
nine hours, or even less; and as a step in that direction it jg 
natural to begin by fixing the normal limit of the day at nine 
hours, and making all labour beyond that overtime at a higher 
rate. This was the result of the engineers’ strike at New. 
castle, but the real object of that strike, as of the present, was 
of a more serious character, and was in fact to put a stop to 
overtime altogether. In this the engineers failed, and it js 
probable that the carpenters and masons will fail too, inas- 
much as they are endeavouring to coerce, not merely their 
employers, but a considerable section of their own class, 
who are anxious to increase their earnings by overtime. Jp 
the building trade it might perhaps be a tair compromise 
that the men should continue to do ten hours’ work 
in the summer-time, when business presses, and nine—or, for 
the matter of that, eight hours—in the winter-time, when 
there is less work and shorter daylight. It is perhaps 
significant that in the United States the law fixing the day's 
labour at eight hours remained a dead letter till a few 
weeks since, when, under pressure of the Presidential election, 
the Government gave orders that it should be enforced in the 
public works. After the election the law may again be for- 
gotten, and though in some trades the men have carried their 
point, the resistance to the movement is still vigorously main- 
tained by private employers. 

As the carpenters persist in their strike, and have refused 
the arbitration proposed by the masters, a lock-out has now 
commenced. The result will no doubt be a heavy loss both to 
masters and men, and the abstraction of a considerable amount 
of capital which might otherwise have been devoted to develop- 
ing the trade and providing increased employment for the men. 
At first sight arbitration in such a case has a plausible and 
prepossessing look; but on examination it becomes very 
doubtful whether much good could be expected from it. 
Even if arbitrators could be chosen who commanded the 
implicit confidence of both parties, on what principles would 
they proceed to give their decisions? They would have 
not only to find the facts, but to invent the law which they 
would have to apply tothe facts. How can arbitration be ex- 
pected, for example, to settle such a question as the limitation of 
the day’s work to nine hours? The masters want to make 
money fast and to get through as much work as possible, 


and therefore they insist upon ten hours. The men, who 


have no prospect of retiring on a comfortable fortune, 
and who know that they will have to work all their lives, 
prefer to take the journey more easily and to rest a little as 
they go along. Each party wants to do what is most con- 
venient for itself, and how could an arbitrator determine 
which should give way? It isa sheer trial of strength. And 
much the same may be said of the question of wages. Have 
the men a right to a proportionate share in the profits of the 
business? With what amount of profit should an employer 
be contented? What are the employer's risks, and how much 
in the shape of a margin should be allowed for them? These 
are all questions as to which there are, so far as we know, no 
settled principles or rules for the guidance of arbitration, and 
until some kind of understanding was come to about them, the 
arbitrators would be quite at sea, It is unfortunate that the 
dispute cannot be settled without a conflict in which the 
combatants and the public will alike suffer; but it is difii- 
cult to see what else could be done, 


THE TYRANNY OF CUSTOM. 


hea gentlemen who delight in calling themselves Philoso- 

phical Radicals are fond of preaching a doctrine which from 
some points of view seems to be in curious contrast to their 
practice. The great evil of the present day, as they delight to 
inform us, is the growing tyranny of the majority. Society 1s 
becoming painfully monotonous, and we are compelled more and 
more to cut our cloth according to the taste of our neighbours. 
The black hat, under which all adult males of a certain a 
standing with an ever-increasing sense of helplessness, 15 
a fitting emblem of our subjection. Everybody agrees, especially 
in such weather as that which has gooey diminished the total 
weight of the nation by some thousands of tons in a few days, that 
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itis about the most detestable head-dress ever invented. It is 
hideous, uncomfortable in all weathers, and provocative of sun- 
stroke in heat. And yet we are all condemned to wear it ; and to 
in midday in a really convenient form of costume requires 

ter courage than to walk up to a battery. The ancient 

d of Gessler’s hat may possibly be considered at some 
future day, when dates have been blended together by the mists 
of time, as a myth expressive of that humiliating bondage; but 
the Tell who is to protest against it has not yet appeared. To 
shoot at an apple on one’s child’s head would be disagreeable, 
put what is that to making oneself ridiculous in the eyes of 
the respectable public? It is to be remarked that the people who 
protest most vigorously in theory against this despotism are also the 
ple who do their best to render it inevitable. The so- 

sited tyramay of the majority is a logical result from the general 
levelling of society. When the distinction between classes, and 
even the distinction between sexes, obtains no legislative or social 
recognition, public opinion will naturally have a unity and an in- 
tensity hitherto unknown. The effect of mixing all classes toge- 
ther and giving the same weight to the opinion of every individual 
will naturally be that all oantkind, being exposed to much the same 
influences, will have much the same opinion ; and all the preaching 
in the world will hardly animate the imsignificant unit in a mass 
of many millions to have any really independent views. If, that 
is, the Utopia of these theorists could ever be reached, it is pro- 
bable at first sight that the evil against which they most strongly 
protest would be aggravated to the highest possible degree. We 
will not ask at present whether any ingenious changes of political 
machinery, such as Mr. Hare’s scheme of voting, offer any chances 
of escape. It is not improbable, to say the least, that any such 
devices, however cleverly they might be constructed, would turn 
out to be the flimsiest of cobwebs when opposed to the deeper 
moral influences naturally generated by a perfectly dead level of 
society. 
We are not, however, prepared at the present moment to dis- 
cuss the very difficult problem thus suggested, or to inquire into 
the means by which our grandchildren may possibly escape from 
being ground down into multitudinous repetitions of an identical 
type. It will be enough for the present to dwell upon one parti- 
c branch of the argument which is not unfrequently mis- 
represented. The writers of whom we speak appeal to the grow- 
ing uniformity of various social ob mces as if that tendency 
necessarily implied a diminution of social liberty. In one sense 
this is of course true. A man’s choice of hats is restricted. In- 
stead of suiting his own or convenience, he is bound by an 
unwritten but inexorable law to choose the pattern which society 
in its wisdom has chosen to prescribe for him. In the same way, 
however much the practice may commend itself in the eye of 
reason, he is absolutely forbidden to chew tobacco, to eat peas with 
a knife, or to sit down to dinner in his shirtsleeves. It requires, 
however, very little thought to see that this is in many cases the 
on which one pays for liberty. We can do what we please so 
ong as we make the necessary sacrifice to the idol, just as a man 
may say what he likes when he is dressed in a commonplace domino 
at a masquerade. It is impossible sufficiently to admire the effi- 
ciency of the contrivance as it is exhibited in any social meeting 
in London. If we consider the set of persons who are often 
gathered round a single dinner-table, we may easily satisfy our- 
selves of the advantages of this cloak of darkness. The 
Giant-killer in the story sits down by his bitterest enemy 
and eats and drinks in perfect security owing to his 
iry armour. On the same principle there may be hatreds and 
jealousies and dark intrigues enough in a single dining-room to 
rnish out a whole batch of ies, Capulet and Montague 
are enabled to meet on equal terms, to shake each other by the 
hand, and put on all the conventional poeg of goodwill. 
What is this but saying that we are infinitely freer than we 
should be if everybody had to wear a distinguishing badge? In 
tough savage times, two enemies cannot meet without flying at 
each other’s throats. Hatred, therefore, could only be indulged 
under severe penalties, whereas we may now indulge in the most 
delicious antipathies as er and fully as our hearts can desire. 
There is no bad passion which we may not cherish, so long as we 
do not give it open expression. A man may be a misanthrope, 
and yet show himself every evening in a white tie and with the 
conventional smirk on his countenance. In earlier days he would 
have had either to abandon his misanthropy or to retire into 
a cell. That is to say, there are in this respect much 
fewer obstacles to the hatred of our neighbours than was 
formerly the case; and the same remark applies to any other 
passion in which our idiosyncracies may lead us to indulge. The 
external uniformity of society should therefore not be described 
a grinding each other down in the social mill, but rather as the 
adoption of a method by which a at the simple price of 
not showing themselves on the surface, may have practically more 
ample room and breathing space than they would have at the anti- 
Anybody who has aoe ney circles which make a boast of 

g unconventional will probably have observed that such people 
are practically far more awkward and illat ease than their respectable 
Seen. Nothing imposes so really galling a restraint as the 
understanding that your actions are to be interpreted, not as a 
mere tribute to social decency, but as a sincere expression of your 
feelings. In London people are bound to observe certain rules 
from which they are excused in the country; and in London they 
are practically infinitely freer from the censure of their neighbours. 
You have, it is true, to wear a black hat and coat, and you cannot 


smoke a pipe with the same freedom in the public streets. But, 
on the other hand, nobody knows what your mcome is or how you 
spend it, or thinks of asking, unless invite the question, 
whether you attend the sermons of Mr. Spurgeon or Cardinal 
Manning, or sit under Mr. Voysey, or my spend _— Sunday 
mornings in the retirement of your own library. The tendency 
of things is to force all the little eddies into the main stream, 
and to make eos tan J live in a crowd instead of retiring to a 
hermitage. But then the crowd itself becomes a protection, and, 
by making a small external sacrifice, you receive in return the 
utmost possible freedom of action in far more essential matters. 
These are sufficiently obvious considerations, but it seems as 
if the conclusion was not always observed. Phenomena which 
are really significant of an increase of liberty are noticed as 
though they implied a growth of social tyranny. Society imposes 
a certain code of laws; they are applied with greater uniformity 
to different classes, and it may even be that they are imposed 
with greater rigour than of old. But it does not necessarily 
follow, as seems to be frequently assumed, that they touch the 
individual on a ter number of points, or upon points of more 
vital importance. The black hat, to recur to our example, is 
clearly a grievance ; it is devoutly to be wished that the mysterious 
powers which preside over such details would invent a more 
eomfortable and becoming uniform. Perhaps it would be better 
still if we had arrived at that pitch of civilization at which every- 
body could be trusted to suit his individual taste. But that is 
not the issue which has been practically decided. The alternative 
hitherto presented to mankind hes been only whether we should 
all wear the same uniform, or whether each class should wear its 
own uniform. When the artisan in his Sunday best wears the - 
same costume as the prince, he is far freer than if he were bound 
to mark his trade and his goo ition by ree | detail 
of his dress. The disappearance of the old provincial peculiarities 
may be a subject for regret from the esthetic and perhaps from 
other points of view, but to the provincial himself 1t means that 
he is shaking off some of the narrow shackles within which 
his mind and his persom were confined, and is becoming 
part of a larger community with more varied interests, 
thoughts,'and opportunities of exerting his energies. The levellin 
process may be merely a stage towards a further improvement an 
a Classification of mankind according to their individual tastes, 
instead of the arbitrary divisions of caste and locality. It must 
in that case be accepted as a necessary step in the process of de- 
velopment, though not regarded as the ultimate goal of progress. 
However this may be, it would be easy to suggest many other 
cases in which our lamentations seem to be rather thrown away. 
Mr. Mill, for example, tells us that eccentricity is now regarded 
with so much disgust that we are inclined to set anybody down 
as mad who deviates from the ordinary paths of conduct. Is that 
entirely a disadvantage? S$ that a gentleman comes to 
the conclusion that, on the whole, it would contribute to his hap- 
piness to blow his wife’s brains out. He acts upon this resolu- 
tion’ with complete disregard of the views upon the subject 
generally current in civilized society. In simpler times he 
would have been hanged the neck till he was dead. At 
the present period we feel that there is very much to be said 
on both sides of the question, and we therefore resolve to 
make a judicious compromisetby presenting him with a pension 
for the rest of his days, whilst, at the same time, we put him 
under certain restrictions to prevent him from acting upon his 
theories to the disadvantage of other people. The difference is 
that we have learnt to call an action silly which we used to 
describe as wicked. Murderous propensities have suchan obvious 
tendency to make society unpleasant that, even on the widest 
doctrine of human rights, it is admitted that they ought to be put 
under certain restrictions; but if the special idiosyncrasy of the 
individual is developed into a taste for crime, he can certainly 
tify it with less practical inconvenience than in former times. 
odo what other people do not generally do has always been 
considered a legitimate ground of offence. Ifit was formerly set 
down as a sin, and is now only regarded as a disease, we are so far 
less hampered than of old. Originality of character may possibly be 
wing rarer. We by no means intend to deny that it is so ; and 
still less to deny that the diminution of originality isa natural conse- 
—~ of democracy. The moral atmosphere becomes less favour- 
able to vigorous growths, and in some cases government tends to 
become more rigid and more inclined to force particular modes of 
action upon the individual. But before we decide that the preva- 
lence of a given custom is an instance of this tendency, there is a 
previous question to be considered. The new rules may be a substi- 
tute for old ones cf a different character, or they may be a device 
for allowing deeper differences to exist under cover of superficial 
uniformity. To live in society is to play a game which requires a 
certain amount of skill. ose who possess the nec 
lishments may flatter themselves that, even if things come 
to the worst, they can, at the price of a little lying, indulge any 
evil propensities they ple&se to the fullest extent. There is no 
opinion which they may not hold, and no vice which they may 
not practise, with as great impunity as ever. Whether the nobler 
influences may not be at work which tend to promote the growth of 
original character, is another question; but there is really no 
cause to complain of the tyranny of public opinion when it is a 
despot who can be evaded ty such very easy compliances. 
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THE ALFRED MILLENARY DINNER. ~ 


HE millennium has come and the dinner has been eaten. 
University College has assembled to celebrate after the 
manner of Englishmen the anniversary of an event which never 
happened, and to defend as ingeniously as might be a one 
which has at least had the merit of providing resident Oxford, an 
most likely non -resident Oxford also, with a source of merriment not 
likely to be soon forgotten. But in truth, grotesque as the whole 
business is, it is not merely subject for laughter. e whole affair, 
and the comments which have been made upon it in various 
quarters, show how very lax are the notions which some 
minds entertain of historic truth. We have of course nothing 
to say against the Oxford resident who so og | served u 
our own remarks cold a few days before the festival too 
place. Perhaps we had by that time been forgotten; perhaps 
we had dealt with the subject in too light a vein, and it was 
found needful to put forth our arguments afresh in a form grave 
enough for the readers of the A But the way in which 
some other papers talked about the matter, the sneers at carping 
antiquarianism and the like, serve, together with the first idea of 
the dinner itself, and with the speeches made at it, toshow how hard 
it is to make many people understand that the difference between 
truth and falsehood is a matter of any importance at all. “ Anti- 
uarianism,” like “ try,” is one of the charges which are 
ways hurled at the heads of those who care about truth 
by those who do not care about it. Anything it seems is good 
enough to dine about, and anything is good enough to make a 
joke about. Wesay No. When people deliberately celebrate a 
' certain event, whether by dining or in any other way, they profess 
a belief in the truth of that event. If they do not believe in the 
event which they commemorate, the business is something beyond 
a joke—it is a mere piece of dishonesty. 

Let us compare the mock anniversary which was kept last 
week with the real anniversary which was kept a few years 
back by the most ancient College in Oxford. The Merton 
College festival differed from the University College festival in 
the degree in which a real antiquity of six hundred years differs 
from a sham antiquity of a thousand years. The University Col- 
lege festival stood to the Merton College festival in the relation 
in which the Eastern believers in two creative principles hold 
certain animals to stand towards nobler animals of their own 
order. Ormuzd created the man and the horse; Ahriman, 
trying to imitate his work, could produce nothing better than 
the monkey and the ass. It is in this sort of relation that the 
University College sham stands to the Merton College reality. 
When Merton College came together to celebrate a real founder, 
none of its members were put to the pitiful shifts by which the 
speakers at University College strove to defend the celebration of 
an imaginary founder. No Merton man had anything to defend at 
all; no Merton man had 7 need to be ashamed of what he was 
doing. The members of Merton College came together to keep 
the anniversary of the real calling into being, by the act of a wise 
and bountiful man, of a noble foundation, the oldest in Oxford, at 
least of its kind, and which has lived on with but little change to 
our own day. Such a thering needed no apology, no defence ; 
it needed no such searching after far-fetched parables as has dis- 
tinguished this pitiful attempt to ape it. Every man at Merton 
must have felt that he was taking a part in a ceremony 
in which he might well be proud to have a right to 
take a part. He must have felt that he was iinniing 
a great and beneficial revolution in Academical history, a 
revolution of which he was in some sort a personal representa- 
tive. But every man who dined at University College in honour 
of the imaginary foundation of King Alfred must have known in 
his heart that he was dining in honour of a lie. We use, as we 
used before, the one word which rightly expresses the state of 
= We repeat that the alleged foundation of University Colle 
by King Alfred is not a myth, it is not a legend, it is not a tradi- 
tion ; it is a lie, a lie invented at a known time and with a known 
— This at once does away with the one el which 

been found in the whole history of the world for celebrating 
the thousandth annive: of an event that never happened. 
Dean Stanley has lighted on what he thinks an analogous case in 
the celebration by the Emperor Philip of the thousandth anni- 
ve of the foundation of Rome. e foundation of Rome, 
he tells us, was as doubtful as the foundation of University 
College. He calls up, perhaps from the depths of his internal 
consciousness, the various objections which were brought against 
the ceremony, and tells how cynical critics doubted whether 
Romulus was really suckled by a wolf. Dr. Stanley mane that, 
if there were nothing to be said against the foundation of 
Rome by Romulus except that a legend asserted that Romulus 
was suckled by a wolf, the foundation of Rome | Romulus 
might stand firmly as any fact in history. Cyrus, so legend said, 
was suckled by a kindred animal, yet C really founded the 
— of Persia. So Alfred certainly did not found University 
College, and it is very likely that he never had anything to do 
with the burning of cakes; but Alfred was not the less a real 
man who did great things. Modern criticism leads us to disbe- 
lieve not only that Romulus was suckled by a wolf, but that 
Romulus ever existed at all. But we may be sure that when 
Philip celebrated the millenary of Rome, though many may have 
disbelieved the story of the wolf, there were few or none who dis- 
believed the fact or the date of the foundation of Rome by Romulus. 
Could Dr. Stanley or any other man there stand up and say that 


he really believed that University College was founded by Alfreg 
in the year 872? Dr. Stanley at least could not. Witha 
teristic confusion of truth and fiction he tells us that “he cop. 
siders that the connexion of Oxford with ane Alfred has no 
grains of historical truth, but is a very fine legend.” And he goog 
on to talk about Alfred and Arthur as “two ideal kings in 
English history,” about Cambridge and her charter, and the 
Poet Laureate, and what not. And then he goes on to compare 
the imaginary foundation of a University or a College by Alfred in 
the middle of the Danish wars with the real foundation of the 
University of Leyden in the midst of the Dutch War of Independ- 
ence, and with the story, which there is at least nothing to contra. 
dict, about the sale of the ground on which Hannibal’s camp wag 
itched. There would be something amusing, if it were notpitiab] 

in the state of mind which not only cannot distinguish between 
the honest growth of legend and the wilful invention of lies, but 
to which truth and falsehood in any shape seem to be matters 
of utter indifference. Truth must indeed be in a poor way if it ig 
thought to be a justification of falsehood that something a little 
like it can be found in real history. To Dr. Stanley, the falser a 
story is, the more utterly it contradicts all truth and all possibility, 
the clearer it seems to become. “ Viewing it as a legend,” he 
tells us, “872 is the proper date.” ‘That is to say, it is the date 
which, if there are degrees in utter impossibility, ismost utterly im- 
possible. And all this comes from the mouth of one who, with 
the bitterest unconscious satire, exhorts his hearers to “be the 
true sons and disciples of Alfred the Truth-teller, and carry this” 
—that is, we suppose, the confusion of truth and falsehood—* on 
for another thousand years.” 

This is the main and the most characteristic feature of Dr, 
Stanley’s speech, but one or two other points are remarkable, 
One of the parallels which he finds between the millenary 
of Rome and the millenary of University College is that “some 
thought, and this suspicion was not ill-founded, that Philip was 4 
Christian in disguise.” Who was the Christian in disguise at the 
University millenary we are not told. The only guess we can 
make is that, as Mr. Morgan later in the evening referred to Lord 
Westbury as an ornament, if not of the College, at least of the 
University, that eminent Christian may have been present in dis- 
guise at the dinner. But there is another part of Dr. Stanley’s 
aa which is more remarkable still, and which we cannot help 
thinking must by some fault of the printer have wandered out of 
the speech of Mr. Lowe, Dr. Stanley is made to complain that 
Philip’s millenary “was even on a more magnificent scale than” 
that of University College ; “many elephants and elks came; and 
there was even one hippopotamus and one rhinoceros.” Whether 
this is rightly reported we know not; as the words stand in the 
Times, any one would think that at all events the elephants and 
the elks, if not the hippopotamus and the rhinoceros, came as in- 
vited guests, at a time when, as the speaker goes on to say, “all 
classes feasted and enjoyed themselves for three nights and three 
days.” We fear, however, that the truth of the case will hardly 
bear out this view with regard to the classes of elephants and of 
elks, to say nothing of such unclassified personages as the hippopo- 
tamus and the rhinoceros. We fear that they were there for quite 
another purpose, and this is what makes us think that this part of 
the speech must really belong to Mr. Lowe,-and not to Dr. 
Stanley. The speaker, as his speech is reported, evidently regrets 
the absence from the University millenary of the elephants, elks, 
and other huge beasts which had their part in the Roman 
millenary. Now we cannot for a moment suspect Dr. Stanley of 
any hankering after the bloody scenes of the amphitheatre, but a 
delight in them would be quite consistent with the avowed 
sentiments of Mr. Lowe. Nothing, as we know, causes such 
admiration to the Chancellor of the Exchequer as a good railway 
accident which kills many more people than the paltry slaughter 
of Marathon. It would then be quite in character with Mr. Lowe 
to — that elephants and elks, a hippopotamus and a rhinoceros, 
could not be butchered to make an Oxford holiday. But that any 
such sentiment fell from the lips of the Dean of Westminster 
we cannot lightly believe. 

The reported speech of Mr, Lowe is such mere chaff and 
buffoonery that it does not call for any serious criticism. But we 
may remark that he keeps quite clear of the ticklish points which 
his pam es in the University he has so egregiously misrepre- 
sented could hardly fail to suggest to every mind. His great point 
seems to be to make a joke of the argument that no College at Oxford 
could have been founded by Alfred in 872 because in that year 
Oxford formed no part of Alfred’s dominions, It is, Mr. Lowe 
tells us, easy fora man to give away that which is not his own. 
Does Mr. Lowe find it so? Does he find that his control over 
the revenues of the United Kingdom gives him any control over 
the revenues of France or Russia ? Mr. Lowe had better come for- 
ward and prove his own point by founding a college on some 
other man’s land, at some other man’s expense—a college in which 
instead of such antiquated subjects as Greek and Latin an 
Geometry, the Discipline Mathematice et Physice shall take the 
form of the art of getting up good railway accidents, and the 
Litere Humaniores shall consist of the ideal theory of history as 
set forth by Dr. Stanley. 

The other speeches i not call for much notice. The Master, 
Mr. Bradley, takes care not to commit himself to any belief in the 
Alfred fable. It is enough for him that the judgment of a Court 
of law has decided that the College is a roy foundation, and 
he rejoices in the practical advantages which the College reaps b 
being so. This is all likely enough, but it has nothing to do wi 
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the matter. There are plenty of foundations to which no king 
really gave anything, which by a fiction of law have been 
declared to be royal foundations. If legal fictions of this kind are 
to be accepted as historical evidence, historians may as well give 
up their business altogether. Dr. Stanley of course catches with 
delight at the hint of the Master. Dr. Stanley, if he is consistent, 
must believe that all the victims of Henry the Eighth were 

ilty because courts of justice and Acts of Attainder declared 
them guilty. He must believe that all the abbots of the 

ater monasteries surrendered of their own free will, and he 
must believe that all the doings of Henry were done “of his 
most excellent goodness,” because both assertions are to be found 
in the preambles of Acts of Parliament. But of course, when a 
man has once come to look on truth and falsehood as 
things indifferent, and to judge of history and legend by 
an “ideal” standard, he may get to believe this or any- 
thing else. He may ¢ven come to believe with Mr. C. 5S. 
Parker that “King Alfred hanged three J ss and thirty- 
four magistrates for corruption.” We remember that there 
is some late legend of the kind, a legend which Mr. Kemble once 
refers to with that supremest form of contempt which consists in 
taking it as the standard of his contempt for some other story. 
But we should really like to know what are Mr. Parker's ideas of 
Judges and magistrates in the time of Alfred. Can he tell us the 
exact form of the Commission of the Peace, and whether their 
clerks were paid by fees or by salaries ? 


The thing isnow over ; those who had a hand in it will perhaps 
be glad that it should be forgotten as soon as may be. One thing 
is significant. We see no mention of the presence, we see no 
allusion to the absence, of those members of University College 
who have earned a real right to be listened to on matters of his- 
tory. Dr. Stanley’s ideal talk may perhaps by this time have 
awakened some little laughter in Yorkshire and North America. 
As for those who did .keep the feast, we know not what their 
carnal repast consisted of, but we gather from Dr. Stanley's speech 
that at least they did not feast on elk and hippopotamus. As for 
the more ethereal part of the entertainment, we can only say that 
it reminds us of the diet spoken of by the prophet when he com- 
plains that Ephraim feedeth on wind. 


THE LONDON SEASON. 


N° one who a to be in Hyde Park at six o’clock in the 
afternoon will venture to. say that the material signs of se 

rity have decreased in this country. Four, or perhaps five, lines 
of carriages touching one another stretch for more than a mile along 
the road, each containing two or more occupants whose dresses, 
whose servants, and whose horses represent an enormous amount of 
labour and expense. Ifthey do not convey the impression of culture, 
they certainly convey the impression of wealth. The spectator 
may imagine himself to be in the chief city of Utopia, until he 
remembers that in that State there were no idle persons nor any 
occupied about unprofitable exercises, and that the dress of the 
citizens consisted of leather or skins which would last seven 
years. Though this can hardly be predicated of the over-dressed 
women who display their riches as they stare vacantly around 
them between Prince’s and Stanhope Gate, yet the spectacle is a 
most gratifying one to the national vanity. Surely we may ex- 
claim with triumph, “ Thank God, we have got rid of the poor at 
last, and poor relations, and all the disagreeable incumbrances 
which wearied our forefathers, diminished their incomes, and 
doubtless shortened their lives, We have nothing to legislate for 
except these lines of carriages, and who can doubt for one moment 
that these heaps of muslin ought to have the franchise as soon as 
ible, and bring their information to bear upon the proceedings of 
Parliament ?” ociety is, it would seem, a concourse of beings 
who are able to spend at least five thousand pounds a year upon 
themselves, and are only kept in subjection by hearing that one 
amongst their number es left three hundred and twenty thousand 
@ year to his heir. The chief difficulty they have to contend 
= st is that of spending their incomes, and millionaires 
plaintively lament that they do not know how to get rid 
of their money. Who does not feel sympathy for them 
in their troubles? Many of them have found themselves 
suddenly in their new position through successful speculation ; 
after investing in a moor, a yacht, one or two houses, new 
furniture, and the refuse of the Academy, they can think of 
nothing further. Fortunately for them, circumstances over 
which they have no control enable them to spend a little more 
money than they might otherwise find it possible to get through. 
The rise in the price of labour, the short hours’ movement, and 
other causes operate in their favour. All the commonest require- 
ments of life will soon become luxuries, and a mutton-chop will be 
as great a dainty asan ortolan. Everybody is determined to live as 
his neighbour lives—gives the same superfluity of sweetbreads, 
drinks the same wines, assumes the same importance, practises the 
same vulgarities. If a thing can only be done simply, unostentati- 
ously, let it not be done at all. Unless the semi-detached house 
Spends as much money as the detached house, the street as the 
uare, the mews as the street, let there be no entertainments. 

e object with which people are collected together is not 
‘their own pleasure, but the gratification of the vanity of the 
host. When we are told one day that the flowers at this or that 
ball have cost a thousand pounds, that turtle-soup was given at 


this or that supper, we recognize the efficacy of such an advertise- 
ment, and wonder how it is that we have not always required such 
concessions to our palates and our noses. Why should we not 
raise the standard still higher, and insist that all persons whose 
grandfathers “ disappeared about the time of the assizes” should 
give us cucumbers stuffed with pearls at their balls ? Perhaps we are 
on the eve of the discovery of another sense, which in all probability 
will require enormous sums of money for its gratification. If any 
stray poor are left among us at the present moment, they must cer- 
tainly disappear in a few years, 

e believe that London was never so full as it has been 
during this month. In the seventeenth century, if not later, it 
was so rare for a country gentleman to come to London 
that, when he did come, he used to make his will before 
he set out. In Pepys’s Memoirs a saying is quoted to the 
effect that in proportion to its distance from the capital was 
the duration of a family, and that “the old rule was that 
a family might remain fifty miles from London a hundred 


years, a hundred miles from London two hundred B nas, and 
| so further or nearer London more or less years.” this rule 
| holds good, all our county families ought to disappear in a few 
decades. The representative system is a farce. Constituents 
| themselves represent the constituency; members groan over the 
| perpetual presence of their electors; they are at their elbows in 
| the lobby, in Piccadilly, in their own houses, and ask for orders 
for the House of Commons as if they had a share in the Govern- 
ment. The fusion of classes which wealth and the railways render 
possible is delightful, and is nowhere better exemplified than at an 
evening party. The Black Hole at Calcutta is the only parallel 
| which suggests itself to the intelligent mind. In old times the 
_ back staircase might safely be counted upon as a means of exit, 
| but education and the diffusion of knowledge through the press 
| have opened the eyes of the masses to its usefulness, Front and 
back staircase are alike in being both wholly impassable. No one 
can get up, no one can get down. There are five breathing, per- 
spiring human beings of both sexes in one square yard of space; 
there is only just room enough to keep their respective heads apart- 
One of the heads regrets that she did not allow one more week 
to elapse after the burial of her sister before she went out, and 
thinks of her new black gown with tears in her eyes. Another 
has just given a ball, and finds herself in close proximity to an 
old friend of her own and her husband’s, with whom she has 
stayed for weeks in the country before her marriage, whose 
daughters she did not ask, and whom it has been her one 
— to avoid during the evening. There is no movement, 
only cackle, which ascends in clouds, and which, let us hope, never 
returns to earth in any other form =. The a 
bours fresh from the plough have the best of it, while the 
dyspeptic legislator, enervated by voting for Bills which at 
heart he detests, collapses. The guests an and puff 
and snort; should an opportunity present itself at the expir- 
ation of half-an-hour, a woman implores some man near her 
to tear off the trimming which has wound itself round two people 
in the next room, a chair, and an attaché. The lover who has 
come to meet the object of his love makes despairing faces at her 
separated by an interval of seven yards, a lead which after an 
hour’s diligent chase he is only able to decrease by a few feet ; 
and when at length he gains the staircase he just catches sight of 
her as she leaves the cloak-room with torn and heightened 
complexion. Thus is their tender gabble poet: and their 
happiness relegated to the morrow’s ball. Such are the conse- 
quences of return tickets and express trains. Rooms must be full 
and parks crowded, for no one has anything to do. Man never is, 
but always to be, occupied. This little boy may be in the army 
or the tea trade, a fashionable stockbroker or wine merchant, a 
Government clerk or an hereditary legislator; whatever may be 
his duties, wherever may be his headquarters, the City or Alder- 
shot, the Commons or the Lords, his time seems always to be 
at the disposal of his friends. On the preceding day he may have 
furnished an acquaintance with poisonous liquids, to-morrow there 
may be a field-day or a debate, but for seven days in the week he 
has nothing to do with himself. Idleness and wealth are natural 
concomitants of one another. 

Unfortunately, delicacy of mind and refinement of feeling are 
not promoted by the diffusion of riches, and it is sad to think 
that turtle soup does not necessarily imply high breeding. 
Nothing now can be too coarse for an English audience, and 
the shouts of applause which greet a novelty in indecent 
gestures or meanings which no one can call double, show what 
we may expect in the future. What the club is to men, the 
theatre is to many women. Is a thing indecent? asks a section 
of the upper classes ; it is; then we will go and see it, they exclaim 
with one consent. In the seventeenth century the English 
enjoyed the reputation of blushing, a reproach which no one 
would cast in the face of their descendants. Those mysterious 
laws which govern the actions of a Lord Chamberlain have per- 
mitted a French piece to be acted during the past week which in 
gross indecency has not been equalled for many years. There are 
two points in it at which the occupants of the stalls scream with 
delight, at the recital of which no English gentlewoman ought to 
be present, much less amused. We have no hesitation in saying 
that a woman who takes pleasure in the representation of a 
piece such as Madame attend Monsieur cannot desire to get 
credit for modesty, if indeed she has not lost it. At this rate the 


pear of the Country Wife and the Custom of the Country 
be called for by the playgoing public with one accord, and inter- 
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ludes will be given during which selected passages from Brantéme 
and Uasti will be read aloud. All we can hope for is, that the 
sexes will have separate days appointed to them for the hearing. 
No comments of censure in the meantime are made, and one 
might fancy, when one reads in the newspaper that the public 
“takes a sort of critical and self-abandoning pleasure” in what is 
going on, that they were doing something for which the country 
ought to be very grateful. Conjugal fidelity is one of the bases 
of the present constitution of society, and it has as yet been 
thought fitting to allow some of the relations between the two 
sexes to remain a little disguised. Of course this may be a great 
mistake, but until we have found something to take its place, we 
might give it a further trial, and not adopt La Rochefoucauld’s 
maxim that “il y a peu d’honnétes femmes qui ne soient 
lasses de leur métier.’ The astonishing thing is’ that the 
excuse made for all these people who flock to a morning perform- 
ance where the most prurient pieces are to be played is that they 
do not understand it. What a gizl of the present day does or does 
not comprehend is a question which we have no wish to enter into. 
Everything is conceded to her impenetrable stupidity, and her 
friends and relations talk of her in much the same language as 
Montesquieu used in the very short chapter devoted to this sub- 
ject in the Esprit des Lots. “ Les filles,” says that writer, “ ont 
un esprit qui n’ose penser, un cceur qui n’ose sentir, des yeux qui 
n’osent voir, des oreilles qui n’vsent entendre, et ne se présentent 
gue pour se montrer stupides.” Were this flattering description a 
true one, they might undoubtedly be permitted to go anywhere 
with perfect impunity. As it is, we are only struck by the extreme 
openness of their eyes, and the acute sense of hearing possessed by 
their ears, It may be said that only an infinitesimal fraction ever 
go to see these IF'rench vulgarities. This may be true, though 
we decline to vouch for it, but their mothers and their married 
sisters go, and can only be the worse for what they have seen 
and heard. One would really think that the object of marriage 
was to enable women to see indecent comedies, read indecent 


hooks, and discuss indecent topics, and that the emancipation of | 


girlhood consisted in this privilege. If a woman does not regret 
that she has sat through Madame attend Monsieur, we can only 
pity her; she may be expected to order tickets for the best places 
in the Park whenever the modern Phryne, accompanied by the 
acclamations of a plutocratic capital, descends into the Serpentine 
in honour of her mistress Venus, 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOLMASTER. 


[ue great change which is passing over our system of national 
education must soon bring about a corresponding change in 
the position of our schoolmasters. Their numbers will be greatly 
inereased, their stipend raised, their social status improved. If, 
as has been calculated, the number of children which a compul- 
sory use of the powers of Schcol Boards is likely to bring under 
teaching will require some eighty thousand teachers, it is plain 
that the present staff is absurdly inadequate to such a demand. 
Already managers are complaining of the difficulty of procuring 
masters, and of the increased stipends which masters require. 
But increase of pay is only one of the requirements which are 
now being energetically put forward by the class of teachers 
themselves. Social recognition, greater freedom of action in their 
work, a more public position, and deliverance from the servitude 
in which they at present stand either to the clergyman or the 
school committee, some scale of graduated promotion according to 
merit, and of pensions in illness or old age, are claims which have 
long been cherished by the body of schoolmasters, and which are 
now being boldly advanced in their congresses. In the main we 
hold these claims to be just. The position of the schoolmaster 
has long been a blot upon our edueational system, and that it 
has not long ago attracted public attention is due simply to the 
forbearance, perhaps to the timidity, of the schoolmasters them- 
selves. Nothing could be more ridiculous than the contrast be- 
tween the hopes with which the young teacher leaves his Training 
College and the actual work in which he finds himself engaged. 
Not only has his college training been of a high order, but he 
has been taught to regard himself as engaged on labour which 
ranks next to that of the clergy itself in usefulness and dignity. 
But no sooner has his training been completed than he finds 
nine-tenths of it thrown away, his work that of a drudge, his 
social position hardly higher than that of the church beadle. We 
are not blind to the advantages of the Denominational system, but 
its actual result in the case of the schoolmaster has been to de- 
rive him of any public status, and to reduce him to a mere 
pe pe of the parson’s. Theoretically, he is the servant of the 


ool committee; practically, the school committee consists of the | 


clergyman alone, and it is to the clergyman only that the school- 
master in ninety cases out of a hundred feels himself responsible. In 


what isealled a well-organized parish he generally ranksalittle below | 
If heis | 


the Scripture-reader, and a little above the district nurse. 
ia a country school, he is expected to play the harmonium when- 
ever the rector’s daughter has a headache, and to make himself 
useful at the penny reading or in putting up the decorations on 
high festivals. If he has a fair voice, he is assigned his place in 
the choir, and in any case he is bound to train the children in 
their hymn singing, and to see them to church. He is not so 
much the National schoolmaster as the Church schoolmaster, 
and it is only in realizing his actual position that we can fairl 

estimate the “ Dissenting grievance” of which we heard so muc 


a little time ago. In some ways, no doubt, the position has ity 
advantages; the rector is generally the only person of any educa. 
tion ina country parish, and intercourse with him, or dependeneg 
on him, is likely to be less galling to the schoolmaster than the 

| society or control of squireeus or farmers. But the relation j 

| after all, a false one, and, like all false relations, it tells badly 

| both on the clergy and the teachers. The parson is tempted to 

| regard his schoolinaster simply in a parochial light, to meddle and 
muddle with the instruction from a religious point of view, to use 
the school, in short, as a sheer piece of parish machinery. The 
master has to collect statistics of the number of unbaptized 
children among his scholars, to report sick cases among their parents, 
to pick out fit subjects for confirmation, to press the claims of the 
Sunday-school, and to report the general tittle-tattle of the Village 
to his spiritual lord. ‘The result is simply that he is regarded 
as a mere hanger-on of the parson, and that he has no social 
position at all. One 6f the most common, as it is the most 
bitterly felt, among the complaints of the schoolmasters is the 
complaint of social isolation. Their education has raised them 
high above the society of the poor, while the middle 
classes, the farmer, or the tradesman, look down on them ag 
they would look down on a pew-opener. Another result is that 
the master is regarded as a mere servant, without authority even 
in his own school. The angry mother who thinks Johnny back- 
| ward -in his “ summing” runs off to make her protest, not to the 
teacher, but to the parson. The youngest curate assumes a tone 
of lofty superiority to the schoolmaster :in the very presence of his 
class. His position is robbed in a thousand ways of all dignity, and 
the young enthusiast who has started from the Training College 
| with the Life of Arnold in his pocket finds himself the more 
| powerless and least regarded member of a parochial staff. 

Noris his work likely to meet those dreams of a teacher’s vocation 
| which the young master may have cherished. Even in its highest 
| forms education has a terrible monotony, but there is something 
| crushing in the monotony of a National School. The children 
are for the most part removed before much intelligent teaching 
| can have been imparted to them. The actual course of instruction 
| has been stripped of all the more entertaining subjects, such ag 

history or geography, in which a master could give the rein to his 
| ingenuity, and restricted to the simplest elements. The inadequacy 
| of his staf, the frequent mixture of children of widely different 
| ages, the poverty of the school apparatus, are allso many obstacles 
ie the way of original teaching, The slightest deviation, in 


fuct, from the usual routine is regarded with jealousy by the 

school committee as likely to imperil their proceeds from 

the coming examination, and is frowned down upon by the 
| parents. His religious instruction, on which the teacher has 
counted for the “ moral influence ” of which he heard so much at 
the Training College, resolves itself into listening to a drowsily 
chanted catechism, or standing by the side of a boggling 
| curate as he turns in for his weekly “religious lesson to the 
school.” Even the Bible teaching has to drop into a weary detail 
of the wanderings in the Desert or the number of the parables. 
Mr. Matthew Arnold has just made a gallant attempt to rescue 
the Bible from such handling as this by publishing the later 
chapters of Isaiah as a school handbook, with notes which are 
admirably adapted to bring out the literary and poetic excellences 
of the Hebrew prophet. But, whatever may be the fate of such 
an experiment in the future, it is hopeless as things go now. Most 
of the clergy would summarily forbid the use of a book which 
treated the Bible in a literary light at all; and, even irrespec- 
tively of this difficulty, there is the difficulty of examination which 
will always drive managers back on the easier test of such 
questions and answers as may be found in a “ Scripture analysis.” 
The most terrible obstacle, of course, to any higher teaching on 
the master’s part lies in the irregularity of attendance, which 
renders progress among the bulk of his scholars almost incon- 
ceivably slow. Harvest-tide and crow-keeping in the country, 
running errands, and nursing the little ones in town, make the 
master’s work, as it is conducted nowadays, a mere struggle 
against fate. He knows that, of the children who leave his school 
and figure in national statistics as educated, nine-tenths are unable 
to read with ease, and in the long run will soon cease to read at all. 
It is this consciousness of “ grinding the wind,” of the uselessness 
of their work, which tells most upon the spirit and energy of the 
National schoolmasters. Any admixture of boys of a higher class, 
such as is common enough in America, would enable them to face 
the general inertia of the rest. But the odd system which, by 
exacting an inadequate school fee, stamps our poor schools with 
the pauper stamp, while it prevents them from being free aud so 
equal to all, has made the smallest tradesman anxious to raise his 
| children at least above the level of the National School. 
The very atmosphere of the school, too, is depressing. Even the 
; best of our modern school-buildiugs are nothing but long, narrow, 
| white-washed galleries, like the corridors of a workhouse, with 
bareness and monotony in their aspect. In towns playgrounds are 
almost impossible, and the long school hours without interruption 
| bring about their inevitable air of dulness and exhaustion in both 
teacher and taught. The American resources of a fg = and 
gymnastics would tax too heavily, as things go nowadays, the re- 
sources of English managers. The master, indeed, has hardly 
time to devote to planning resources of this kind, even if he had 
the energy. School is no sooner over for the children than he has 
his work with the pupil-teachers, His evenings are often ey 
spent in eking out an inadequate stipend by making up the 
accounts of some neighbouring tradesman. There are school returns 
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to be furnished for the ensuing examination, reports to be prepared 
for the school committee, perhaps a night school to drain the last 
remnant of attention and strength. And beyond all this there 
are the daily anxieties of a position dependent on the caprice of a 
few irresponsible persons, The one dread of the master is his dread 
of the “ month’s warning ” which will send him out again without a 
penny in the world. He is anxious about the falling off in the 
school subscriptions, or the deficiency of the scholars’ pence. Dis- 
cipline becomes feeble lest complaints should make a bad impres- 
sion at the vicarage. ‘The school remains ill-lighted and ill- 
ventilated because the school committee would be worried to find 
money for repairs, and a worried school committee generally ex- 
hausts its worry on the schoolmaster. But the most terrible dread 
of all is the dread of the annual school inspection. That inspec- 
tion, as it is conducted at present, works badly on the teachers 
themselves is plain enough from the fact, which every clergyman 
of experience will verify, that the best masters dread the coming 
of the inspectors with even more anxiety than the worst. In 
too many cases these gentlemen seem to regard themselves as 
bound to be as fussy and disagreeable as possible. Some of 
them treat the schoolmaster in the face of his boys as a decent 
man would hardly treat a dog. As arule their ultimate verdict 
is fair enough, but it is often got at by an amount of teasing and 
bullying which reduces the children to blank idiocy and their 
teacher to despair. The master is forced to look on while his best 
boys are reduced to stupefaction by rapid questions delivered in 
the tone of a drill sergeant, and to know that he will be snubbed 
for a single suggestion or for a whisper of encouragement. All 
the faults of detective apparatus or insuflicient light are laid at 
his door, though he has prayed in vain for the one and protested 
in vain against the other. He knows that a word of censure on 
the back of his certificate will reduce him to ruin, but he is gene- 
rally leit to the very close of the examination to learn that all this 
scolding and ill-temper on the inspector’s part is only official 
routine, and that he need have been in no trouble at all. The 
few words of scanty praise at the close hardly atone for the 
months of dread and the day of agony which make up a school 
inspection. 

That the change in the general system of English education 
must be accompanied by a change in the condition of the school- 
master is plain enough. Half of his troubles spring from the 
inadequacy of his pay, and one of the first results of the establish- 
ment of School Boards has been a rise from the 8o/. with a house, 
which was considered fair pay for a town master, to a somewhat 
higher figure. The question of stipend may fairly be left to the 
operation of the law of supply and demand, but the question of 
pensions is one which can only be dealt with by the Education 
Office. It is plain, however, if teaching is to be regarded as 
a permanent profession, some system of pensions is absolutely 
necessary, and that the chief obstacle to any real improvement in 
the condition of the teaching class arises from a want of this sense 
of permanence. A really first-rate master is forced by sheer 
necessity to be continually seeking to quithis post and to avail him- 
self of the distinction he may have gained to establish some middle- 
class school, or to enter into some business which will enable him 
to provide for old age. We may fairly look upon a graduated 
arrangement of schools as likely to supersede the present purely 
isolated system, a system which is as wasteful as it is educationally 
absurd. Such an arrangement would provide for the promotion 
of masters by merit from the lower to the higher posts in their 

rofession. A prospect of promotion would not only infuse hope 
into the class as a whole, but would open to the intelligent 
master the chance of a position where his intelligence would at last 
find some scope for itself in public instruction. His dependence 
on the clergy, and his false relation to the Church, will gradually 
cease as the establishment of School Boards places education on a 
national basis. Even the poorest rural parish will profit when it 
finds in the parson and the schoolmaster two centres of intelligence 
and culture instead of one, nor is there the least necessity that 
the relation of the two should be hostile, because their position is 
distinct. With the rise of income and the attainment of in- 
dependence will come a far higher social recognition of the school- 
tuaster’s value, and a cessation of the isolation which is at present 
the most painful feature in his lot. A wise, School Board will 
probably learn to regard the master less as their servant and more 
as a coadjutor and adviser in the general development of 
the school. Already there are signs that the new impulse given to 
education is likely to break down the narrow bounds within 
which teaching has been confined. The introduction of music 
ad drawing has already relieved the monotony of the master’s 
work, and it the visions of the London School Board are realized, 
we may hear of lessons in political economy, in history, and in the 
common laws of health. ‘The inevitable spread of compulsory 
attendance will remove the chief obstacles which at present fetter 
the work of instruction, while the abolition of school fees will 
probably bring about a greater fusion of classes in the schools, and 
raise in a remarkable way the moral and intellectual tone of the 
mass of scholars. The difficulties, in fact, which have so long 
hung about the path of our teachers seem likely to vanish in 
aquiet and easy way. We believe, from our knowledge of the 
class, that the result will be a very encouraging one, and that half 
the new impulse which we may look for in English education will 
be owing to the new hope and sense of self-respect which the 
Present changes are certain to infuse into the National school- 
Waster 


THE RIGHT OF VETO IN PAPAL CONCLAVES. 


A GOOD deal has been said lately of rumoured negociations 
among the great Powers of the Continent as to the influ- 
ence to be exercised over the next Papal election. Some German 
ers have gone so far as to suggest that the rights anciently en- 
joyed by the “ Holy Roman Empire ” have now passed by inherit- 
ance to the German Empire ; to which the Ultramontane Voce della 
Verita replies, not without some force, that “the Holy Roman 
Empire has been dead for sixty-six years, and left no heir, and 
that the new Prussian Empire has about as much to do with it as 
Victor Emmanuel with Odoacer.” The same journal adds 
that the power of exclusion allowed to France, Spain, and Austria 
‘was not a right, but a mere friendly concession, which may at any 
moment be recalled, and ought to be recalled when those States 
have ceased to be protectors of the Catholic Church, and only tole- 
rate it, as they tolerate Anabaptists, Jews, or Quakers. Still less 
can any such privilege be claimed for a Protestant Power like Prus- 
sia,which is actually engaged in persecuting the Church. Meanwhile 
an anonymous pamphlet on the subject has appeared at Munich, 
or rather has been distributed in diplomatic circles, for it seems 
not to have been regularly published. Only a hundred copies are 
in print, and the writer’s name, as well as the party he repre- 
sents, is matter of dispute. But it has been criticized in several 
Italian journals, and the alleged intention of the Curia to refuse 
the right of veto in the next Conclave gives an additional in- 
terest to the subject. The motto of the pamphlet, which is taken 
from De Maistre, rather points to an Ultramontane authorship. 
“Tly a une grande erreur dans la cour de Rome. Sa Sairteté se 
croit souverain, puis pape. C’est toutle contraire.” But the con- 
tents would hurdly bear out this supposition. It does not look 
like the work of a theologian ora journalist, and the splendid 
get-up, for it is quite an édition de luxe, suggests an official origin. 
The question is treated historically, and the author begins 
by pointing out from how early a date first the Greeks and 
then the Germans came to interfere in the election of the Pope, 
though their right to do so was, naturally, recognized or con- 
tested, as the case might be, according to circumstances. We 
may add, however, that never before the eleventh century was 
the notion entertained of making the election’ independent of 
the civil authority, still less of lodging the exclusive right in 
the hands of a select body of ecclesiastics. It was after the 
Emperor Henry III. had deposed one Pope and nominated several 
that Hildebrand, the restorer end second founder of the Papacy, 
induced Nicholas If., whose election he had himself brought about, 
to issue the Bull which may be said to constitute the Magna 
Charta of the Sacred College, who are thereby created an eccle- 
siastical Senate, and entrusted with the sole exercise of the fran- 
chise, which they had formerly shared with the clergy and people of 
Rome. The Bull declares the right to belong first to the Cardinal 
Bishops, then to the Cardinal Clerks, and leaves to the clergy and 
people only the office of acquiescing in their choice. The Romans 
are consoled by a rather vague provision that the Pope should be 
chosen by preference from the bosom of the Roman Church, and 
a clause was inserted, “saving the honour and reverence due to 
our beloved son Henry (Henry TV., who was a child at the time), 
at present king, and who with God’s favour, it may be hoped, will 
become Emperor, as also to his successors, who may have personally 
acquired this right from the Apostolic See.” This proviso, intended 
to soothe the pride of the Emperor, was often afterwards appealed to 
in contests between the Papacy and the Crown, and Ghrorer has 
even fallen into the strange mistake of supposing it to be the 
oxigin of the veto afterwards exercised by certain Catholic Powers. 
The next great change was accomplished more than a century 
later, by Alexander LI., but it is not quite accurately described 
in the pamphlet as a withdrawal of the rights—shadowy as such 
rights already were—of the people and the Emperor, Alexander was 
elected by a bare majority in a very stormy Conclaye, and his long 
reign was embittered by the rivalry of three successive anti-Popes. 
The decree he promulgated at the third Lateran Council, and 
which has remained in force ever since, was to provide that no 
election should be valid without a majority of two-thirds of the 
Cardinals present. At that time, as the author observes, the 
Papacy was in the ascendant, but a matter of such importance for 
the States of Europe as the election of a Pope was not likely to 
be left in the hands of ecclesiastics to settle as they pleased ; and 
both the Emperors and the Kings of France found means of ex- 
ercising an indirect influence through Cardinuls attached to 
their interests. And thus very gradually grew up that right 
of exclusion, which was at first exercised in various ways, 
but came in course of time to assume definite form and 
obtain formal recognition, though resting on no written law. 
It was strictly confined to the Crowns of Spain, France, and Ger- 
many; Venice, Tuscany, and Portugal have claimed it, but ‘the 
claim has never been allowed. Philip Il. wished for a right, not 
of exclusion, but of nomination, witich was of course refesed. 
it is impossible to define when the veto was first officially recog- 
nized, but in 1644 the confessors of the Conclave declared the 
Cardinals to be bound by it. It was formally exercised by Austria 
in 1823 against Cardinal Severoli, and, for the last time, in 1831 
by Spuin against Cardinal Giustiniani, who had been Nuncio 
at Madrid, and who took the disappointment so keenly to heart 
that he was attacked with fever in consequence. But Austrie, 
which was most directly interested in the matter from her large 
Italian possessions, favoured the election of Pius VILL, while that 
of Leo X. was the work of the Italiaa party, the French Cardi- 
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nals who had been directed to exclude him having been out- 
witted by a surp 
and only before the final election. Closely connected, we ma 
add, with this right of veto are the election mancuvres wit 
which the annals of Conclaves are filled, through the plots of 
Cardinals to bring about some preconcerted result, The 
commonest of these tricks—so common, indeed, as to be 
almost an established custom—is the naming of sham candi- 
dates by rival sections, generally with a view of eliciting 
the veto which would otherwise have been reserved for the can- 
didate they really desire to elect, but which, once exercised, cannot 
be repeated. For the names of those Cardinals whom it wishes to 
exclude are always confided by each Court to some member of the 
Sacred College on whose fidelity it can rely, and who is to use 
his discretion in applying the veto at the right moment. But as 
every Cardinal takes an oath to vote for that candidate whom in 
his conscience he deems the worthiest, the question has been 
gravely discussed by canonists whether it is lawful for them, as a 
matter of strategical manceuvring, to vote for a candidate whose 
election they do not intend or approve. Lawful or not, however, 
there can be no doubt of the ordinary practice. 


To return to the Munich pamphlet. After discussing the his- 
torical question, the author turns in conclusion to the approaching 
Conclave which will follow on the death of Pio Nono. He 
remarks on the long and eventful reign of the present Pope, and 
on the fact of Italy, by following in the path he himself pointed 
out in the earlier days of his pontificate, having become 
a great nation. “ What an Italian Pope began, an Italian 
prince has completed.” It is difficult to determine how 
much there is of earnestness and how much of occult iron 
in the following paragraph, which speaks of the Pope’s 
present attitude, and his firm resistance to the seductive 
whispers of a party which hates Italy and all legitimate progress 
of the human mind, as having gained for him universal respect. 
Freed from the cares of State, “ which hindered his divine mis- 
sion without increasing his authority,” he is said to rule the 
Church in complete independence. He is further said—on what 
evidence appears not, and he publicly asserted less than a week ago 
“ that all guarantees are illusory ”—to be fully convinced that the 
guarantees which the civil Powers would readily give afford a far 
surer protection to the Church than the defunct temporal power, 
which was weak at best, and so often became the prey of foreign 
armies. If Pius IX. would but yield to the instincts of his great 
heart, and reconcile himself with the Kingdom of Italy, how great 
would be the advantage for the Church and for the world! But if 
not, he will at least have lightened the task for his successor. 
The closing words of the pamphlet we will give as they stand :— 

It will be for Italy a great and solemn moment when the Cardinals meet 
to elect a successor to Pius IX. She might perhaps feel tempted to desire 
to exercise the same influence on the Conclave as has been exercised for cen- 
turies past by the other great Catholic Powers. But Italy will refrain from 
that. Such a procedure would be inconsistent with the principle so often 
proclaimed of “ a free Church in a free State” ; and it would meet with most 
determined resistance, although the same rights belong to her, asa Catholic 
Power, as to Spain, France, and Austria. On the other hand, Italy will 
exert a great moral influence over the Cardinals, most of whom are her 
sons; all the surroundings of place and time will remind them of their duty 
to their fatherland, They will have to consider whether it would not be 
better to establish an honourable peace, rich in blessings, than to be per- 
petually recurring to claims hopelessly forfeited ; in a word they will have 
to remember that it is their mission to complete what Pius 1X. has 
begun. Nor will the other Catholic Governments put any pressure on the 
Conclave ; it is their interest, too, that the Papacy should be reconciled with 
Italy, and this exhausting struggle cease. Nor have they ~ longer their 
old interest in excluding each other's candidates, and turning the election, in 
which they take the liveliest part, into a wild game of intrigues. And, 
moreover, inasmuch as they have more or less followed the tendency of the 
age towards the separation of Church and State, they too have lost their 
legitimate title to take part in the Conclave. Pius IX. has set his seal on 
this altered condition of things by reversing the unbroken precedent of all 
former centuries in not inviting the Governments to the Council. Thus the 
election will be free, and therefore full of blessing. If once the Pope is again 
wholly devoted to his lofty mission of leading men’s hearts with wisdom 
and knowledge through example and self-sacrifice, he will have no more 
enemies, while as the true representative of Christ, he inscribes on his banner 
the evangelical words, pardon and love. 


The significance of these utterances depends of course on whether 
they emanate, as is rather suspected, from some shrewd member 
of the Curia who wishes to give a plausible character to its 

retensions, or from a bond fide Liberal Catholic and friend of 
Teal » who earnestly desires and has formed a bril- 
liant ideal in his own mind of the probable results of a separa- 
tion of Church and State. Whether the three Great Powers 
who have a prescriptive right to the veto will care to claim 
it in the next Conclave, or prefer to trust to other means 
of exerting such influence as they may wish to use in the selec- 
tion of a new Pope, it would be unsafe to predict. But while 
France stands aloof, and Austria and Spain, under constitutional 
Governments, are committed to what the Court of Rome 
as a policy of persecution, there is every reason to expect that the 
claim, if it is made, will be contested. It will be = of course to 
the Catholic Governments to decline to acknowledge a pontiff 
elected without their concurrence, and two or three centuries ago, 
or perhaps later, such would have been their natural course. But 
the age of anti-Popes is past, and the Conclave, whether acting 
with or without the official intervention of secular Powers, can 
hardly fail to ap 
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rise; for the veto can only be exercised once, | 


bility, that they came there for the sake of the expenses. 


PUBLIC PROSECUTORS. 


iy is difficult to see why the pressure of Parliamentary businegg 
should hinder the Government from having an opinion. Thg 
expediency in the abstract of appointing public prosecutors jg 
almost universally admitted, and the practical obstacles to such 
appointments may be discovered and their importance may be 
estimated by any intelligent person who will carefully investizatg 
the subject. Much of the business of the Home Office and other 
departments of Government might be transacted by common sengg 
and industry, but it is possible that the entire available stock of 
these qualities has been expended by the Foreign Office upon 
the conduct of the Alabama negotiations. The department over 
which Mr. Bruce presides can do nothing itself, and can gq 
nothing effectual about that which is proposed to be done b 
others. It would have been incredible, unless a report of the 
speech had actually appeared, that Mr. Winterbotham could 
invite the House of Commons to assume the efficiency of central 
control over prosecutions, because in about ten years the expense 
of them has been taxed down to one-third of their former amount, 
Everybody except Mr. Winterbotham must be aware that thig 
control is only efficient in the same sense in which the word might 
be applied to the check which is maintained upon the expenditure 
of the army or navy. There is profusion when there should be 
thrift, and vice verséd. If Mr. Cardwell were to take credit for 
expending less money upon gunpowder than his predecessors, even 
the Treasury Bench could hardly avoid having a vague impression 
that a colleague was talking nonsense. It might have been ex- 
pected that Mr. Winterbotham would make an effort to talk 
rationally even in the House of Commons on a Wednesday. As 
for Mr. Bruce, he is, as might be expected at this season of 
the year, “entirely in the hands of the House,” in reference to 
this as well as every other question. The great heat of the 
weather has perhaps prevented him from forming or retaining an 
opinion. Ifthe House desired to proceed with the Bill, Mr. Bruce 
would be “ most happy” ; and if the House desired not to proceed 
with the Bill, Mr. Bruce would be “ content.” It seems, however, 
that even the continuance of Mr. Bruce in office cannot long delay 
the appointment of a public prosecutor for London. As regards 
the provinces, the application of the same principle might be per- 
mitted ; and probably the experience of one district might guide 
others, The existing practice is admitted to be unsatisfactory. 
Cases are taken up which ought to be let alone, and cases are 
neglected which ought to be taken up. It is true that the parsi- 
mony of the Treasury checks some prosecutions, while other 
prosecutions are stimulated by the expected allowance of expenses, 
At the last assizes the spectacle was exhibited of the Lord Chief 
Justice of England trying a charge of obtaining by false pretences 
horse-bones, of the value of 3s.; and another charge of stealing a 
crazy little vehicle, such as was used for conveying children before 
perambulators were invented, and of which the value was de- 
clared, perhaps with some audacity, to be 6s. It is possible that 
Sir Alexander Cockburn may have been as usefully engaged at 
that time as he is now, and of course if a case is committed for 
trial immediately before the assizes, the Judge must try it, how- 
ever trifling may be its character. But when inquiry was made 
how it happened that so many trumpery cases were brought to 
these assizes, the answer was suggested, with considerable plausi- 
t isa 
change in the dulness of rural life to be brought to the assizes 
and entertained for a few days, although penuriously at the ex- 
pense of the county. The police, too, are anxious to maintain 
their characters for vigilance and activity. But although witnesses 
may be willing or desirous to attend, a prosecution of any difficulty 
cannot be carried forward without the assistance of an attorney, 
and it seems to be almost a matter of accident whether that assist- 
ance will be provided. 

The Treasury allowance does not pay an attorney either to come 
himself or to send a clerk any distance to an assize town upon a 
single case. An attorney may happen to have several cases, or he 
may possibly obtain them by laying himself out for that line of 
business—in other words, by cultivating friendly relations with 

lice-officers. This, however, a respectable practitioner would 

ardly do, and it is very undesirable that the conduct of criminal 
prosecutions should become a branch of what is elegantly termed 
“enterprise.” In some districts the largest number of prosecu- 
tions are conducted by the clerk to the magistrates who commit 
the —— for trial. This practice has been strongly condemned 
by Sir Alexander Cockburn, for reasons which are unanswerable ; 
and if, nevertheless, it is under present circumstances almost ne- 
cessary; we have got seme way towards demonstrating that the 
appointment of public prosecutors is inevitable. A clerk to 
magistrates, says the Lord Chief Justice, is the very per- 
son who ought to have nothing to do with a prosecu- 
tion. “It gives him a sinister interest in the prosecutions 
which he ought not to have, and an indirect motive to get 
prisoners committed for trial.” But if this rule is to be applied, 
the result will be that some attorney or attorneys of the district 
must do the business, and they can only do it profitably in the 
lump. The person most frequently bound over to prosecute is the 
head of the police, and if he is to choose the attorney who is to 
be employed, various influences will be used by unscrupulous men 
to obtain’ business, while all others will decline it wholly. It is 

uite consistent with this state of things that several Chairmen of 

uarter Sessions declared in the House of Commons that they 
saw no necessity for public prosecutors in their own counties. 
Practice is often better than, according to theory, it ought to be, 
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and there are doubtless many clerks to justices who are utterly in- 
capable of procuring committals with a view to their own emolu- 
ment. But nevertheless, when the possible evil of this practice 
has been so forcibly indicated by an eminent Judge, its continued 
maintenance becomes impossible. The establishment to some 
extent, and in some form, of public prosecutors ¢ould not be 
long delayed even if Mr. Bruce continued to hold his present 
office. 

It has been remarked that the tendency of modern civilization 
is to provide places for barristers of fair ability and industry, of 
ten or more years’ standing, who happen to possess interest with 
the givers of good things. Whenever public prosecutors are in- 
troduced, the truth of this remark is likely to be confirmed ; but it 
is not wonderful that members of Parliament who are not prac- 
tically familiar with the evil of the present system should hesitate 
at creating several places to which good salaries must be attached. 
One Chairman of Quarter Sessions said that within his experi- 
ence only two cases had occurred in several years where a public 
prosecutor was really wanted. It may be, however, that this 
chairman is content, as some of his brethren certainly 
are, with the system which Sir Alexander Cockburn has 
denounced. He admits indeed that a public prosecutor ought 
to be appointed for a district, so that his services might be 
invoked “when private individuals do not. come forward.” But 
we should say that it was almost better to trust to the clerks of 
justices than to the capricious and uncertain action of individuals. 

the crime is serious, and if the person injured or that person’s 
friends are in the middle or upper class of life, it is expected that 
the prosecution will be undertaken by them, and this expectation 
is usually realized. But in light cases, affecting persons in humble 
life, it comes pretty much to what was stated in reference to the 
“ horse-bones ” case at the last Assizes. Good-nature or male- 
volence, inclination to stick to work or to take holiday may affect 
the question; and if a Spe rape goes forward, it will 

robably not be conduc by an attorney, unless there 
appens to be one in the neighbourhood looking out for this 
sort of business. The presence of such an attorney may or may 
not be a blessing to a neighbourhood, but it is certainly one 
of those dispensations of Providence which cannot be relied on. 
Supposing the appointment of public prosecutors to be indefinitely 
postponed, a considerable improvement of the present system 
might be effected by the Bill providing that clerks to justices 
should be paid by salary instead of by fees for conducting prosecu- 
tions. They are in general highly respectable attorneys, who are 
incapable o Saoningty acting upon an unworthy motive, but the 
imputation of such a motive is almost as bad asits actual existence. 
If public prosecutors were appointed for London and some other 
large towns, and if this arrangement of paying justices’ clerks by 
salaries were generally introduced in rural districts, it is possible that 
the y cae toy of public prosecutors for these districts might, at any 
rate for atime, be left optional. Itis possible that a “Permissive” Bill 
might be in this case useful, notwithstanding the discredit which 
justly attaches to the term. There are happily several counties 
of England where crime is both rare and slight, although, perhaps, 
on this side of the Tweed we have hardly yet seadbel that con- 
dition of peace and innocence which must exist in a Scottish 
burgh where the — force consists of only the superintendent. 
It is true that the Inspector of Constabulary, who is doubtless 
ed by the authorities of this burgh as a troublesome busy- 
body, has reported that “it is impossible for one man to be an 
efficient police for both day and night duty without any one to 
assist him”; but that is only the Inspector’s opinion, We observe 
that the population of this burgh has declined in the last ten 
years, and it may be that the inhabitants, being compelled to re- 
trench in luxuries, have determined that that of a police force could 
best be spared. As we have already said, practice is sometimes 
better than theory shows it ought to be. Even in that English 
county where prosecutors come forward for the sake of the plea- 
sure and excitement of a trip to the county town, it may at least 
be said that the same privileges are enjoyed by the defendant. 
There is, however, no doubt about this—that one public prosecutor 
ought to be — When the system is in work, we may 
judge better whether it ought to be extended. 


FUNERAL SERMONS. 


l appears that the remains of the late Mr. James Gordon 
Bennett have been buried with something like public honours 
at New York, and we shall probably hear that, as in the case of 
Fisk, the character of this distinguished citizen has been made the 
subject of some pathetic pulpit eloquence. Meanwhile, the New 
York Herald has lost no time in preaching a funeral sermon on its 
own account; and a very characteristic composition it is. The 
Herald begins by —— that it is not its province to 
eulogize the memory of its founder. Leaving that to others, it 
will simply observe that Mr. Bennett was one of “the sterling 
benefactors of the human race”; that in establishing the Herald he 
worked out his ideal of a perfect newspaper “founded upon the 
principles of truth and justice”; that this great journal has always 
exercised a healthful influence on the politics and public men of 
the United States, and has elevated the character of the press; 
and that in it Mr. Bennett “leaves behind him a monument to his 
— and energy which will carry down his name, familiar in 

eir mouths as household words, to future generations.” Si 
monumentum queris circumspice is, in fact, the text of the article, 


or sermon. If you want to understand what a great man Mr. 
Bennett was, just cast your eyes over this wonderful sheet, over 
these pages of thrilling leaders and sensational news, these crowded 
columns of highly-paid and not at all squeamish advertisements, 
and temper your grief for the departed with the consoling reflec- 
tion that the best part of him survives in this cheap compendious 
form, and will be carried on as usual. Put into so many plain 
words, that is pretty much what the Herald has to say for itself. 

Beneath this stone, in a ond of Zion, 

There lies the landlord of the Lion. 

Resign’d unto the heavenly will, 

His son keeps on the business still, 
It is assumed that “no one will gainsay the benefits conferred 
upon mankind by the genius, energy, and liberality of the 
deceased,” and it is needless to remark that these benefits were 
summed up in the production of the Herald. It will be admitted 
that, “ in the advocacy of novel and comprehensive projects, Mr. 
Bennett’s broad views took no heed of obstacles that to ordinary 
minds seemed insurmountable,” and that nothing could be more 
“ truly independent ” than his ideal journal, which never allowed 
itself to be trammelled by the narrow obligations of foliti- 
cal principle, 8 re morality, or even social decency. It used 
to be said of Brindley, that he thought the rivers were made to 
feed canals; and Bennett, we are told, attached great importance 
to steamship lines, railroads, and telegraphs, as “ the life-blood of 
a perfect daily paper.” The superiority of the Herald, however, 
was not unfrequently manifested in its independence, not only of 
the ordi channels of information, but even of the course of 
events. Bennett had one leading principle from which he never 
deviated. He held that the public, like a spoilt child, must 
be supplied with whatever it wanted. It wanted news, and if 
none came to hand in the usual way, something had to be in- 
vented. The Herald winds up its homily on its founder with some 
remarks on his private life, praising his liberality and generosity ; 
and there is no reason to suppose that he did not deserve the 
loyalty and goodwill of his staff. ‘We have already expressed our 
opinion very freely with regard to his notorious public career, 
but it would be strange if there were nothing to be said on 
the other side. Bennett was singularly simple and abstemious in 
his personal habits, and he was one of the hardest working 
men in the world. There is always one side of a man’s character 
which will bear the light, and on which the funeral sermon can 
— comfortably. The human monster who is despicable or 
villanous all round is rarely, if ever, to be met with. Some re- 
deeming points can hardly fail to be discerned even in the blackest 
character, if the point of view is discreetly chosen. In Victor 
Hugo’s Legend of the Ages, when the Eastern Pasha was arraigned 
in jai for the crimes he had committed on earth, the record 
of — and massacre, of villages given up to fire and sword, 
and peasants — and plundered, was interrupted by the inter- 
cession of a little pig from whose back the Pasha had once in 
wanton humour flicked away some troublesome flies with the 
thong of his whip. Byron’s Corsair had “ one virtue and a thou- 
sand crimes,” and there is always something to be said about the 
courage of the footpad or the temperance and self-denial of the 
miser, 

It may be said that it is in itself a wholesome and beneficial 
exercise to study the best side of human nature, and to endeavour 
to discover ve | exhibit the good qualities which are usually to 
be found even in the most unpromising subjects; and this is no 
doubt true. The only question is as to the propriety of concen- 
trating attention on the good qualities, and putting the bad 

ualities out of sight. There can be no doubt that the old maxim, 

at nothing but good should be spoken of the dead, represents 
a natural and healthy sentiment. Ina generous mind there must bea 
strong disinclination to attack a man who is no longer able to answer 
for himself. It is felt to be a cheap bravado to assail the dead, while 
more solemn thoughts also create a reluctance to speak harshly of 
one who has passed from man’s judgment to the great account. The 
danger is that pity for the sinner is py to produce leniency towards 
the sins, The ordinary standards of morality are tampered with 
and debased when notorious vices gr crimes are treated as trivial 
matters which need not be mentioned, or when an attempt is 
made to diminish their enormity by showing that even the best of 
men have their failings, and by suggesting that one or two small 
and fitful virtues e a handsome set-off against a persistently 
evil and noxious career. That there are spots in the sun, that 
certain people are painted blacker than they are, that there is 
bad in the best of us and good in the worst, are the familiar 
commonplaces of the funeral sermon when it reaches that point of 
candour at which any weaknesses or defects on the part of the 
subject of it are recognized at all; and it seems to us difficult to 
imagine anything more debilitating and bewildering to the moral 
sense than this kind of good-natured casuis It may be ad- 
mitted that the moment when a man has just died is not the most 
fitting time to go out of one’s way to rake up old scandals against 
him, and to direct attention exclusively to the dark features of 
his character. But, on the other hand, it should not be forgotten 
that truth has also its rights, and the gratification of a senti- 
mental impulse cannot be accepted as an excuse for palliati 
villany or holding up a notorious hy or ruffian to public re- 
spect and admiration. It is impossible not to be struck with a 
certain disposition to whitewash scoundrelism, and to attribute to 
mania or inadvertence the more horrible forms of crime, which 
would seem to be one of the least healthy characteristics of 
modern civilization, It is beginning to be assumed that the 
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decencies of life require that the possibility of very bad people 
existing in the world should be systematically ignored, and when 
anything very bad is done, an immense amount of ingenuity is 
invariably displayed in showing that it must be due to anything 
or everything except the badness of the person who did it. 


It is obvious that the old de mortuis rule is liable to some abuse, 
and that it should be applied only within certain limits. In the 
first place, if it were to be strictly enforced, it would put a stop to 
a good deal of history. There might be some difficulty in deter- 
mining in a satisfactory manner how many years or centuries a 
person should be dead before his personal character and career on 
earth become a legitimate subject for impartial and outspoken cri- 
ticism. Looking merely to moral consequences, we should say 
that it is of more importance that contemporary scoundrels 
should be painted in their true colours than that strict judgments 
should be passed on those who may be said to belong to history. 
There is no reason to suppose that the enthusiasm of a snared 
historian for the character of Henry VIII. has exercised a baneful 
influence on the conjugal behaviour of British husbands; but if 
Henry VILLI. had lived in our own day, and had recently figured 
under disgraceful circumstances in the Divorce Court, there might 
be some danger lest the attempt to present him in an amiable 
and pleasing light should encourage imitation and immorality. Itis 
not very often that anybody resolves to shape his course after the 
example of a remote historical personage. a model is chosen, it 
is usually sought in contemporary life. It has been stated 
that Gordon Bennett was very much influenced in early life by 
reading the autobiography of Benjamin Franklin, and it is pos- 
sible that a laudatory narrative of his own career might atford 
dangerous encouragement to aspiring youth. Funeral sermons 
are not unknown in this country, but they are happily a branch of 
clerical enterprise which has hitherto not been much cultivated 
amoug us. lt would appear that the press has been gradually 
usurping this function of the pulpit, without much regret or 
jealousy on the part of the occupants of the latter. Ifthe Burial 

ill passes into law, addresses at the grave may be expected to 
become a familiar form of public amusement, and there is no 
saying what may be the effect of secular competition on 
clerical orators. What the lawyers would call the “common 
form ”’ of funeral sermons is apparently borrowed from the tomb- 
stones on which the most angelic qualities are indiscriminately 
ascribed to anybody whose relatives are able and willing to pay 
for chiselling the inscription. The epitaph is a conventional 
mark of respect by which nobody is deceived; but it is 
not desirable that it should be amplified from the pulpit. On 
the whole, it would perhaps be well if a little of that charit 
which is lavished on the dead were reserved for the living. All 
personal judgments should of course be cautiously framed and 
temperately expressed ; but if it is certain that a man was a rogue 
while he lived, there is no reason when he dies to pretend that he 
was a useful and reputable member of society. It may not be 
necessary to gibbet his memory; if there was nothing flagrant 
or flaunting in his misdeeds, he may have a claim to silent pity ; 
but if anything is to be said about him, it should be the truth. 
Within certain limits, the maxim enjoining tenderness for the 
reputation of the dead is reasonable enough ; but it is clear that it 
is liable to abuse if pushed too far, and that it is not desirable to 
outrage truth and to perplex and confound the moral sense of 
society by calling black white and bad good merely because a 
man has happened to die. 


ROAD AND RAIL. 


HE “White Horse Cellar,”’ Piccadilly, must have been a 
melancholy place of late years for the old stage coachman. 

We can imagine the sceue of his former glories having the same 
touching interest for him as the fallen Column of the Place Ven- 
déme has for a, veteran of the Imperial Guard. The genius of the 
different nations may have paid its tribute to the vanished past 
in Gifferent and characteristic fashion. We know that the worn 
warriors of France used to deck the railing of the column with 
immortelles. We do not readily fancy the British coachman 
yielding ostentatiously to the sentimental vem, or strewing on 
the dusty pavement the dahlias or peony roses which he would 
once have placed in the button-hole of his benjamin. It is 
easier to imagine him turning for consolation to the frothing stout, 
aud burying his sorrow-stricken features in the quart pot. Yet 
we doubt not that the melancholy of the Briton was more deep- 
seated than that of the Gaul, especially as practical considerations 
must have crowded on him along with sentimental ones. The 
French veteran en retraite might look back regretfully on the 
career of his youth, as all of us may who find themselves old and 
fuiling. But his day had gone by in any case, and his age had 
lunded him at the goal of his earlier hopes. He had his snug 
narters in, the Invalides, his rations, his wine, and his caporal. 
fe had his old comrades with whom he might chat over the old 
times, while a rising generation of soldiers was treading in his 
footsteps, perpetuating the glories of France in the Crimea and 
Lombardy, in China and Mexico, with more or less success. But 
collision with the powers of steam had knocked the coachman 
prematutely off the box which he had filled so long to the admira- 
tion of himself and the road. He only picked himself up to find 
that there was no place for him in a new world which had been 
revolutionized by scientific invention. His training—we give the 
word the meaning it bears in the vocabulary of the prize ring— 


had unfitted him for anything else. When a man lived well and 
indulged in the strongest malt liquors more than freely, when he 
regarded foot exervise as a degradation, and seldom exerted himself 
further than to waddle out of the coachyard or into it, or sway 
himself up and down from his seat, no doubt he made himself a 
model coachman, and might command any remuneration in reason 
from coach-owners who had an eye to the artistic effect of their 
turn-outs. But on the unlucky day when his coach was run off 
the road he might as well have kept his seat on the box for 
any useful purpose he was likely to turn to if he came down. 
Younger and more active men, rising five-and-forty, we may 
say, might make the best of a bad bargain, and seek service 
with the new Companies; but as for our corpulent old conserva- 
tive friend, even if he could have lewered his dignity to follow 
their example, the sacrifice would have been useless. Only con- 
ceive him pufting along the platform closing the doors of a train in 
motion, or parodying the agility of an acrobat in leaping into 
his flying van. Only two callings were open to him. He might 
keep a “pike” or a public-house, and for the one or the other 
he needed money or credit. If he could command neither of 
the two, there was nothing left for him but starvation or recourse 
to charity. In any case the downfall was a tremendous one, 
and was scarcely softened by the idea that all the brethren of the 
whip were in much the same evil plight. His profession was 
as much a thing of the past as that of the highwaymen, those 
earlier gentlemen of the road. As he trod the London pave- 
ments with his shabby driving coat a world too wide for his sadly 
diminishing corpulence, his steps would tend instinctively to the 
vicinity of the “ White Horse Cellar.” 

For many weary years there was nothing to be seen there to aid 
an imagination that was never one of the lightest in reviving a 
picture of the past, unless on his way he chanced to refresh his 
recollections with a glance at the coaching prints in Mr. Fore’s 
windows. But after a time the tough and venerable survivors of 
the guild must, to their surprise, have found things different. We 
can conceive the feelings with which the ancient gentleman must 
have been struck when he first saw the reappearance of what had 
once been so familiar to him. How he must have rubbed his 
failing eyes, fancying they had played him false, aud doubted 
whether his morning draught, acting on an enfeebled constitution, 
had not played a practical joke with his associations! How he 
my have advanced, with his withered old heart throbbing like a 
young girl's, speculating as to whether the beatitic vision before 
him might not vanish from his view! And how he must have 
reeled under the shock of his conflicting emotions when con- 
strained to confess the coach to be a reality! ‘There was really a 
coach in wood and metal, just as coaches used to be, only this one 
was brand new; the panels scarlet, picked out with gold ; the name 
and destination inscribed in golden letters on the hind boot, be- 
neath the spare splinter bars; the fiery-footed team, coquettishly 
harnessed and ribboned, fretting in their handsome cloths. There 
was the guard, correct in all the details of white hat, shaggy grey 
overcoat, and flushed face, balancing himself on the kerb of the 
eee affecting to busy himself with the way-bill. And last, 

ut certainly not least, there stood the coachman gathering up the 
ribbons, a “ tip-top swell,” as he was forced to admit, and looking 
not unlike a workman, although scandalously young and shamefully 
slim. As we have said, his feelings at the first sight would natu- 
rally be of a mingled nature ; pleasant surprise and secret unde- 
tined hope rising for the moment in the ascendant. Later, when 
his sluggish thoughts set themselves fairly in motion, the bitter 
must iniullibly have predominated. Those “ young swells ” play- 
ing at coaching were trifling with his most tender feelings, 
making a mockery of the earnest business of life. Yet thence- 
forward the old man’s life would have an object, and in spite 
of his sounder judgment, he would again and again return to 
the spectacle which cost him far more pain than pleasure, Pos- 
sibly, as he grew more senile, the hope which, as the poet assures 
us, will ever spring eternal in the human breast, began to freshen 
in his. For in succeeding summers it was no longer the solitary 
coach he saw there, and now im this year 1872, as in 1871, no” 
less than three of them make their start from Piccadilly to the 
soul-stirring music of the horn, He may still be cherishing in 
his more sanguine moments the innocent taith that the reaction is 
fairly afoot, that the good old coaching days are destined to return, 
and that England will be merry England once again. 

We need hardly say that we as little desire the consummation 
on which he sets his heart as we share his faith, if he hasany. We 
grumble at railways, of course, and denounce with a 
good reason the way in which the Companies make free w1 
the lives and comfort of their passengers. But, efter all, although 
there is ample room for railway reform, even as railways are, we 
love them far too well to part with them. They try our Seo 
sorely at times, it is true, but we know no better recipe for placidly 
bearing our load of railway troubles than thinking of the old 
coach days. Coaching had its pleasures no doubt. The coaching 
chapters in Jom Brown’s School Days and in Pickwick are about 
the pleasantest reading we know anywhere. Our pulses still throb 
pleasantly to the joyous movement in some of those old coaching 
prints, where the blood team in the light Highflyer are doing their 
fifteen miles an hour on the level, or where His Majesty’s mail 
has pulled up ina cloud of steam by the bright hostelry where 
dinner is awaiting the jovial passengers. But novels or prints 
show only the sunny side of the business. It is all very well for 
Mr. Hughes to write enthusiastically of that pleasure of endur- 
ance so dear to every Englishman, when poor young Tom loses 
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all sense of feeling in his feet while he shivers on the roof 
in his single greatcoat in the bitter morning; or for Dickens 
to warm to the music of the hoofs on the frost-bound road, when 
the Pickwickians are on their way to spend the Christmas Day 
with old Wardle, For ourselves, we should have regarded the 
urgatory we must have shared with Tom as being but in- 
Fifferenti compensated by the delightful coach breakfast that 
followed it, although that breakfast is one of the most agreeable 
bits of eating we know anywhere in literature. And we should 
be much more readily tempted by a mid-winter invitation to 
the Manor Farm now we can go down first-class with foot- 
warmers to Rochester or Maidstone. We can conceive nothing 
we have nowadays so miserable as that through journey, in the 
depth of winter, between the English and the Scotch capitals. 
No amount of box-coats and wrappers could keep up the circula- 
tion through the biting night. Ten to one your legs were wedged 
fast among the cramped limbs of your companions, or possibly 
one of them was dangling over the side, and for any present sensa- 
tion in it you might as well have dropped it. aside matters 
were perhaps even worse. Who that has tried it can ever forget 
those thin, velveteen cushions, the piles of straw that clung 
to your muddy boots, the straps poe bulged down with hats 
and umbrellas, the side-pockets stuffed with bottles and bulky 
papers of viands, and the ill-fitting windows that rattled in their 
anes, the odour of food and spirits, and straw and leather, and 
horsehair. Then you had the stout lady who snored, and 
the baby who squalled, and the child that paid half-price and 
fidgeted between you and its parent. Above all, you knew 
that this slow suffering must be repeated on your return in all 
its stages. You felt nervously that there was no retreat for 
you, however acute the suffering might become, for it was a serious 
matter stopping half-way, under forfeit of your fare, and on the 
doubtful chance of getting forward later. nglish coaching was 
conducted on the principle of saving time, and sacrificing every- 
thing to speed, and if we had it back again wg we could 
scarcely improve on the system. Independently of time being 
money in England, most men like to shorten their misery even at 
the cost of sharpening its smart. But we paid the penalty in the 
shape of having to travel in the most cramped and cémfortless 
vehicles in the world. The lumbering ag te was bad enough, 
but it made pleasanter travelling than the English stage-coach. 


If, however, we may congratulate ourgelves that coaching is at 
an end in the way of business, we see no reason why it should not 
revive as an affair of pleasure. Nothing is more exhilarating than 
being swept swiftly and smoothly along by a well-matched team 
cleverly handled, so long as the drive is not oe till the 
first sense of exhilaration stales upon you. Nothing is pleasanter 
than the roof of a stage-coach when the weather is fine and 
the see . You mount the hills and get the views, 
instead of vanishing beneath both in screams and stench. There 
are endless bits of road in England which are far too little 
known to the tourist, now that steam offers such facilities for 
hurrying away to distant show-places. There are districts in 
the home counties quite undulating enough to give zest to the 
driving, and whose Saban change sufficiently to please the lover 
of ee nature with an endless variety of expression. The roads 
to Dorking and Tunbridge certainly lie through some lovely land- 
scape. But to holiday seekers from the town, and genuine lovers 
of the country, the great objection to them is that for a great part 
of the way you are entangled in the streets and suburbs. We can 
understand that gentlemen whips like the excitement of piloting 
their horses through a crush of cabs and waguons, of cutting cor- 
ners, and shaving costermongers’ barrows. e dare say they do 
not dislike the éclat of a start from Piccadilly at high noon, and 
a triumphant progress through London thoroughfares. ‘They 
drive primarily for their pleasure, and we have neither the right 
nor the wish to quarrel with their choice of road. But we may 
say that, if others think of imitating their example, we should 
be glad to see them show their public spirit by choosing more 
tempting, although more secluded, districts. 


LAW OF HUSBAND AND WIFE. 


We enjoy the advantage of having a correspondent who lifts up 
his testimony unceasingly against all concessions in the direc- 
tion of what are commonly called Women’s Rights. The demand 
for these concessions is so vehement and persevering that it is a 
leasant variety and perhaps a valuable assistance in discussion to 
ear something on the other side. If our correspondent speaks as 
forcibly as he writes, it would, we think, add spirit to a contro- 
versy which tends to become dreary if he could be invited to 
maintain at one of Miss Faithfull’s soirées the affirmative of the 
thesis that the Married Woman's Property Act of 1870, besides 
complicating the law, is sapping the morality of the country. 
We had formed a tolerably clear opinion that this Act is likely to 
benefit barristers and attorney, but we had not perceived the 
injurious effect upon society at large which our correspondent 
ascribes to it. It gives to women, he says, the privileges of two 
conditions of life and the liabilities of neither, and it enhances the 
“iniquitous effects” of the “separate use system ”’ for establishing 
which the Court of Chancery has hitherto been supposed to 
deserve credit, He believes that this system acts as a direct 
incentive to adultery on the part of the wife, and at the very least 
bor into her hands the means of injuring and insulting her hus- 


d, and lowering his position and authority in the eyes 


of his children, his household, and society. She can 
always withhold any contribution she may have promised 
towards the expenses of the family, or keep a threat of so doi 
over the husband’s head. ‘These evils, hitherto partial, wi 
now that the Bill has become law, be spread over the land.” It 
will cause every husband to look upon his wife as his rival and 
enemy. Many a father has lamented the strict settlement of money 
upon a daughter on her marriage, “the most common cause of 

ultery on the part of the wife, as it is of domestic unhappiness,” 
Our correspondent quotes the Times this statement, 
which we certainly should not accept upon his mere assertion. 
Speaking from our own experience, we should say that many fathers 
have lamented the omission of the precaution which he denounces. 
Admitting for the moment that a wife is the natural enemy of her 
husband, it is still probable that she may be friendly towards the 
children who are hers, and are commonly reputed to be her hus- 
band’s, and a settlement secures to her some means of benefiting 
them. In so far as the Act of 1860 provides for all women some- 
thing in the nature of a settlement, we should have thought that it 
was in intention laudable. We say nothing at this moment of 
the language which purports to give effect to that intention, In 
a recent case, still under consideration of a Court of law, the 
operation of this Act has been discussed, and we venture, under 
correction of our correspondent, to say that the est. con- 
struction which the Judges can put upon the Act would be the 
most beneficial to society. It is provided by the “4 oy the 
wages and earnings of any married woman acquired by her in 
any employment in which she is engaged separately trom her 
husband and also any money or property so acquired by her 
through the exercise of any literary, artistic, or scientific skill, 
and investments thereof, shall be deemed to be property 
settled to her separate use. A wife who had been d by her 
husband maintained herself by acting at a theatre. She had 
saved money out of her salary, and had invested this ey | in 
furniture, which was seized under an execution against the hus- 
band. In this case the husband and wife lived apart, and there- 
fore there should be no question that the wife was engaged in an 
employment “ separately from her husband.” But the protection 
of the Act, whatever be its extent, is probably given to every wife 
who has business or employment distinct from her husband. Thus, 
suppose that a wife is an actress at one theatre and a husband we 
manager at another theatre, the wife would appear to be entitled 
to protection. But suppose that wife and husband acted toge- 
ther at the same theatre, the wife’s right might possibly be 
questioned. If the Act be ambiguous in reference to particular 
cases, it may be amended; but we vy RES that it means at 
least thus much—that a married woman should be by law through- 
out England in as good a position as by custom in the City of 
London she has always been; namely, that she might carry on 
business as if she were unmarried, and if her husband became 
bankrupt, his assignee would not be entitled to her stock in trade. 
Suppose that a husband happened to be from infirmity incapable 
of work, and that his wife undertook to maintain them both by 
keeping a boarding-house. The money necessary to purchase 
furniture being advanced by friends, they would be entitled to say 
that this furniture belonged to them as trustees for the wife 
and never belonged to the husband at all. This they would 
be entitled to say under. the eral law. But suppose 
that the wife made profits by the boarding-house, and in- 
vested them in the purchase of additional furniture, she would 
be entitled to that furniture under the Act. This ap a 
reasonable construction, and we are unable to discover the mis- 
chief which our correspondent finds in the Act. 

There is more to be said in support of another complaint which 
he brings forward, although no remedy is visibly attainable. 
“The Divorce Court,” he says, “is another engine for the oppres- 
sion of husbands.” They have to bear the expenses of any com- 
plaint or defence that the wife or her advisers may set up. The 
foundation of the practice of the Court is that, as the husband is 
supposed to possess all the property, the wife ought to be enabled 
to bring her case to a hearing or to defend herself. There is a 
reported case in which a marriage was dissolved for adultery of 
the wife, and the husband had in the course of the suit either 
_ or secured 700/. for the wife’s costs of defending herself against 

is suit. There were, the Court held, no mitigating circumstances 
in the case. The co-respondent was ordered to pay all the costs, 
and, as the report states, every attempt was made to get them 
from him, but without success. The tushend had been compelled 
wee money into Court out of which the wife’s costs were paid, 
the husband was recommended to obtain the amount trom 
the adulterer if he could. Further, as the husband ventured to 
contest the right of the wife’s proctor to be paid out of the mon 
in Court, he had the satisfaction of paying the wife’s addition 
costs caused by his disputing this pomt. It may interest our 
correspondent to hear that this practice, which he considers so 
oppressive, was derived from the Courts in which husbands and 
wives litigated before the Divorce Court was established. In his 
next pamphlet he will doubtless discourse eloquently upon the 
text which we are about to furnish. A wife instituted a 
suit for nullity of marriage which failed, and the husband had to 
pay her costs. When we consider the nature of this suit, there is 
a grim humour in the law which compels the husband to supply 
the wife with the means of bringing it. 
The Act of 1860, as we have said, does ing, but not, we 


think, nearly enough, towards providing by general law that which 
is done in particular cases by marriage settlement, The pamphlet 
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before us describes, in moving terms, the wrongs of husbands, but 
we should like to see a pamphlet exhibiting the miseries of 
trustees. It would be worthy of the ingenuity of Mr. Lowe 
to construct a scheme by which a Government office might 
perform for a consideration the duty of a trustee. Per- 
sons who assume this office must expect infinite bothera- 
tion, scanty thanks, or perhaps liberal abuse, and in many 
eases liability which endures for years, and of which the 
extent is difficult to estimate. There are wives capable of regard- 
ing a trustee’s refusal to lend the trust fund to the husband on 
his — security as a proof of obstinate blindness to the virtues 
of the best of men. There are also a more numerous class of 
wives who expect the highest interest to be obtained upon the 
trust fund, while of course they look to the trustees to ensure the 
safety of the principal. Of late years the range of investments 

permitted by marriage settlements has been enlarged, 
but the wer of trustees falls still far short of doing that 
which they are almost certain to be asked to do. A 
new annoyance has arisen from the creation of 1 
amounts of colonial securities which are reasonably safe and 
pay good interest, but are icularly inconvenient for trustees 
to hold, because the entire evidence of title is a flimsy bit of paper 
being a bond payable to bearer. A trustee does not like to leave 
in the custody of a colleague documents which may be turned 
at any moment into money; and if a deposit is made in the joint 
names of the trustees at a bank, there is still liability to loss for 
which it would be difficult to make the banker responsible. This 
is the special consequence of holding a particular class of secu- 
rity which many settlements do not sanction for investment. But 
the troubles to which all trustees are subject deserve more 
commiseration than they have received. If they do the busi- 
ness of their trust themselves, they incur great labour and 
perhaps make serious mistakes; and if they employ solicitors 
to act for them, they are nearly certain to be abused for wasting 
the trust fund in law. As a general rule, whatever they do 
is in the opinion of those for whom they act wrong. If there is 
among their number a lawyer, they usually Pang upon his 
advice; which if he is honest is well, but if he is dishonest 
may turn out very ill indeed. 

We think that some sort of official machine 
work of trustees is in the abstract conceivable; but we are well 
aware that any innovation upon legal practice is almost impossible. 
Our pamphleteer represents the conveyancers of Lincoln’s Inn as 
still contemplating with hopeless bewilderment the Married 
Woman’s Property Act of 1870, which we regard notwithstanding 
the openings which it offers to litigation as a useful measure. 
Many of the criticisms printed in this ao were directed, 
not against the Bill which was actually passed, but against a Bill 
wholl different, which was be ag into the House of Commons. 
If the Bill had passed as originally introduced, the saying of Lord 
Westbury, “that a new terror had been added to matrimony,” 
would have been appropriate. 


for doing the 


RACING AT ASCOT. 


ae racing on the Thursday and Friday of Ascot week was 
fully up to the standard of the greatest meeting of the year. 
For the St. James’s Palace Stakes Queen’s Messenger ran, giving 
7 lbs. to Lord Gough, Struan, and King Lud, and achieved a very 
easy victory, oak he finished awkward] , and in all probability 
the distance was not far enough for his liking. This was King 
Lud’s second defeat during the week, but he is still very far from 
being in racing condition, and it is quite a that by Septem- 
ber he may be the better of Lord Zetland’s pair. Apropos of this 
race, it may be mentioned that Lord Gough and Struan were about 
the two highest-priced yearlings of the Middle Park sale of 1870, 
the former fetching 1,800 and the latter 1,500 guineas; but 
neither has hitherto won any of the numerous engagements for 
which they were entered. é All-aged Stakes brought out no 
less distinguished a trio than Prince Charlie, Sterling, and 
Wenlock, and the race was run at a tremendous 2 po rince 
Charlie again showed that his infirmity has had no effect in 
diminishing his speed over short courses, for he disposed of 
Wenlock, to whom he was conceding g lbs., without an effort, while 
Sterling showed decided signs of temper when called upon to 
finish. In addition, the course of training he has undergone of 
late for long races may have rendered him unfit for those shorter 
distances over which he was so invincible; so that in grasping at 
the shadow the substance has perhaps been lost, and in the vain 
endeavour to make Sterling a stayer his speed has been sacrificed. 
The New Stakes fell easily to Marie Stuart, a fine daughter of 
Scottish Chief and Morgan la Faye, whose principal y geen 
were Faraday, Templar (5 lbs. extra), Kaiser, and one of the high- 
priced colts of 1871,Cobham, bought at the Middle Park sale for 
1,650 guineas. The usual fate of such expensive luxuries attended 

jbham, who was beaten at the end of half a mile. Marie Stuart 
won so easily that Acropolis, who gave her weight at Epsom and 
beat her twice, must be about the two-year-old that has been 
out this year. 

The Cup, which we briefly noticed last week, was next on 
the list. There were only five runners, and the most notable 
absentee was Albert Victor. The field was made up by Favo- 
nius, Hannah, Henry, Shannon, and Almoner—the last being the 
solitary representative of the three-year-olds, Hannah’s duty was 


of course to make play for Favonius, and she discharged that duty 
for about two miles, Henry taking matters very leisurely, and not 
troubling himself to go within several lengths of the leader. At 
the turn into the straight Hannah was adroitly taken to one side 
to permit Favonius, who was waiting on her, to obtain the inside 
place. Henry, who was coming up at the same time, lost thereby 
a certain amount of ground, which, however, he soon made up in 
the straight. Directly he challenged Favonius Baron Roth- 
schild’s horse gave in, as completely settled as Sterling was on the 
first day, when Albert Victor ran up to hishead. Henry then had 
only to go on to win, the actual distance between him and 
Favonius at the finish being a length and a half. Hannah was a 
bad third, and Shannon and Almoner were beaten off. Of course 
there were plenty of people immediately ready to pull to pieces the 
fallen idol, But it must be remembered that the only long races 
Favonius has ever won have been against such moderate 
antagonists as Manille, Ravenshoe, and Eole II., and that 
therefore his great staying abilities have been a good deal taken 
on trust. Shannon beat him fairly and squarely for the Goodwood 
Cup, and Henry, his victor on this occasion, has given abundant 
roof, both in England and France, of exceptional staying powers, 
is defeat in the Cambridgeshire last year goes for nothing, as 
he is quite unsuited, both in shape and make, to the course, and 
the race was pretty certain to be over before he could well get into 
his stride. He is one of the most powerful horses in training; 
awkward, heavy, and angular-looking, no doubt, as was also 
Gladiateur, and he has added fresh fame to his illustrious sire 
Monarque. He beat Don Carlos in a canter this spring over a 
three-mile course, and that in itself was far better evidence of 
staying powers than Favonius has ever shown. The Ninth New 
Biennial was left to Khedive and the Makeshift colt, the latter 
having a 7-lb. allowance, but he could never make sufficient use 
of his advantage in the weights to get out of the way of Lord 
Zetland’s horse, who pulled over him the whole way up and won 
cleverly by a neck. The Makeshift colt ran very ungenerously, 
and bored against Khedive so much that the race would have been 
claimed by and adjudged to the latter in any case. At first sight 
this performance would seem to show that Queen’s Messenger 
ought to have won the Derby, but, despite his disappointment at 
Tattenham Corner, we cannot think he would ever have beaten 
Cremorne over the Derby course. How the Makeshift colt 
ever got as close to Cremorne as he did is a much greater 
uzzle. Judged by his Ascot running he ought never to have 
en near the first three. Marie Stuart secured another 
victory in the Tenth New Biennial, Dean of Westminster being 
this time her solitary opponent, and the day’s sport ended with 
the success of Goura in a Selling Plate, Sir Joseph Hawley’s once 
formidable colours having been scarcely seen before during the 
meeting, owing to the epidemic which has once again struck down 
the majority of his horses. 

For the Alexandra Plate there were seven runners. Mr. 
Payne started Hobart to make a pace for Musket; Baron 
Rothschild gave Favonius another chance — though it was 
hardly likely that a horse who could not stay two miles anda 
half, should, with additional weight on his back, stay three. 
Albert Victor, Don Carlos, Agility, and Barford made up the 
field. Hobart made the running, attended by Don Carlos, who 
appeared to overpower his jockey, for it was surely not true policy 
to attempt to win a three-mile race by racing away with the lead 
for a mile and three-quarters. Even after he had been once 
pulled back—about a mile from home—he broke away again and 
came round the last turn with a decided lead, followed by Musket, 
Albert Victor, and Favonius.. Baron Rothschild’s ‘hhorse was 
beaten at about the same place as in the Cup race, and Musket 
was in difficulties almost about the same moment, but he answered 
every call made on him with unflinching gameness, and wearing 
down his other opponents at the finish won a well-deserved race 
by a length. Don Carlos, whose exertions in the earlier part of 
the race told on him at last, was beaten by Albert Victor 
for second place, and Favonius was a bad thi We are 
of course glad that this valuable race was not wrested from 
us, like the Cup, but fell to an English horse, and one also whose 
public performances render him well worthy of the prize. But at the 
same time, if Don Carlos could have been more carefully nursed, aud 
so much use had not been made of him, we think he would certainly 
have been close up with the winner, even if he would not have 
actually won. The race was run just to suit Musket, but still it 
was by no means a cheap victory. He was severely punished, and 
could have done no more than he did. Henry was withdrawn 
from the race, or, judging from the position of Don Carlos, he 
would have had a good chance of carrying off the Plate as well as 
the Cup. People began to say after this race was over, that 
Albert Victor must have nearly won the Cup had he run for it, 
because he beat Favonius much further than Henry beat him. 
But we quite dissent from this, because Henry, we are satisfied, 
won the Cup with a great deal in hand, and might have got six 
lengths in front of Favonius had it been necessary. of —- 
there were sundry regretful recollections of last year’s Derb , an 
there were freely pronounced opinions that Albert Victor was the 
best horse of his year, and ought to have won the great — 
race. From this again we eg for we have never 
able to understand that because a horse wins over a three-mile 
course he ought therefore to beat, or to have beaten, the same 
antagonists over a course of a mile and a half. Granted that 
Albert Victor, who, by the way, never looked so well or so fit im 
his life as now, has grown into a better stayer than Favonius, it 
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by no means follows that he ever could, or ever will, beat 
> Bets over a mile or a mile and a half. 

To win the Queen’s Plate after losing the t prizes of the 
meeting was but poor consolation for iienn thschild, but at 
any rate Corisande disposed of Dutch Skater very easily, as might 
have been expected from the running of the pair in the Gold Vase ; 
and then Khedive still further increased his reputation ig Are 
a large field in the Ascot Plate, including Dalnacardoch, Highland 
Fling, Glaucus, and Turban, the running of Lord Zetland’s horse 
throughout the week going far to stereo the position of Queen’s 
Messenger for the great autumn three-year-old race at Doncaster. 
Indeed, besides Lord Zetland’s pair, Khedive and King Lud, it is 
difficult to find a dangerous opponent to Lord Falmouth’s 
champion, unless it be Gladiolus, by Gladiateur out of Sunbeam, 
who last year, when only half trained, ran Queen’s Messenger to a 
length for the Buckenham Stakes. His onl subsequent appear- 
ance was in the Houghton Meeting, when he beat Alava easily ; 
and this year he was prevented from taking part in the Derby by 
an accident which happened to him shortly before the day of the 


race. 

The probable fate of Mr. Hughes’s Betting Bill will hardly 
excite surprise or regret. That part of it which proposes to 
extend the operation of the Betting Houses Act to all parts of the 
United Kingdom is most deserving of acceptance; but to make 
all betting—in the sense of ready-monéy betting, we mean—at all 
times, and in all places, and under all circumstances, a criminal 
offence, is a purely Quixotic idea, Such offhand treatment of a 
difficult subject shows neither statesmanship nor knowledge of the 
world. Betting on horse-races can no more be prohibited than 
drinking intoxicating liquors; but it is quite possible to regulate 
the one as well as the other, and to check the evils which in 
either case may flow from indiscriminate license. A controlling 
and regulating, not a prohibitive, policy should be the mainspring 
. nas measure attempting to deal with the acknowledged abuses 
of betting. 


REVIEWS. 


MARGARET DUCHESS OF NEWCASTLE.* 


5 ge first period at which woman makes her appearance in our 
national literature is that of the Great Rebellion. Learned 
ami accomplished as the group of ladies educated in the Court of 
Henry VIII. seem to have been, we possess no works from the 
n of Anne Askew or Lady Jane Grey ; no woman comes to the 
Front as poetess or dramatist in the t Elizabethan outburst, or 
among the ranks of the theological controversialists of the 

reign of James. Female authorship in fact, however great the de- 
velopment which it seems destined to receive in our own day, dates 
only from the Memoirs of Mrs. Hutchinson, of Lady Fanshawe, 
and of the Duchess of Newcastle. We are the more indebted to 
Mr. Russell Smith for a reprint of two of the most characteristic 
works of the rather eccentric peeress who figures last on the list, 
from a belief that it needs only a wider acquaintance with her 
biographies to bring about some modification in the judgment 
which has been handed down to us from her contemporaries. The 
stately and pedantic maid-of-honour, who had passed from the 
Court in Merton Gardens to a life of exile with her lord, returned 
from Antwerp to find herself as much out of date as Clarendon 
himself. The wits scoffed at her pedantry, her interminable sen- 
tences, and the elaboration of a style which, like that of the great 
Chancellor, preserved the tone of an age which had past away. 
Even amongst the languor and tediousness of the Lives or the 
“Olio” we find something of the “linked sweetness, long drawn 
out,” of Hooker or Milton. The writers of her own sex, the 
Mrs. Behns and Orindas of the Restoration, could find nothing 
but contempt for a woman who openly professed to “ abhorre an 
unclean thought,” and devoted folios to the adoration of her 
husband. Even now, when husband-worship has come into fashion 
> , we stare a little at such idolatry as that of the Duchess of 
ewcastle, at a wifely devotion which proclaims her lord irre- 
sistible, which paints the charms of his person, jots carefully down 
the very commonplace sentences which dropped from his lips as 
if they were the quintessence of wisdom, and takes us page after 
page into the stables to admire his dexterity in the ménage. In 
ite, however, of faults such as these, it is impossible to read the 
chess without a genuine admiration for her. Cumbrous as 
her style often is, it is just as often simple and unpretending, and 
a rare chance it is as free from the false rhetoric of the days of 
izabeth as from the false wit of those of Charles II. In her 
actual story there is all the simple-heartedness, if there is some of 
the tediousness, of a child. She tells us about herself, her shy- 
ness, her chastity, her bursts of temper, her love of honour and truth 
as if her reader were closeted with her for the most private o! 
chats. She has none of the little jealousies of women ; she looks 
on her lord’s “ conquests” as the most natural and becoming 
thing in the world; she worships her mother as she worships 
her husband ; she looks with the same eye of undisguised admira- 
tion on brothers and brothers-in-law; even to hated Puritans, 


* The Lives of William Cavendishe, Duke of Newcastle, and of his Wife, 
Margaret Duchess of Newcastle. Written by the Thrice Noble and Illus- 
trious Princess, Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle. Edited, with a Preface 
and Occasional Notes, by Mark Antony Lower, M.A., &c. London: John 
Russell Smith. 1872. 


who had turned her out of house and home, her allusions are of 
the most reserved and dignified order. There is something, 
exquisitely piquant in the very notion of the biography i 

It is surely ths only extant instance of a husband’s life written 
by a loving wife in her husband’s lifetime. The Duke, indeed, 
if we are to credit his spouse, deserved some sort of literary 
return :— 

Your Grace remembers well [says the Duchess, in her preface,] that 

those Books I put out first, to the judgment of this censorious Age, were 
accounted not to be written by a Woman, but that some body else had writ 
and publish’d them in my Name; by which your Lordship was moved to 
prefix an Epistle before one of them in my vindication, wherein you assure 
the world upon your honour, That what was written and printed in my 
name, was my own; and I have also made known, that your Lordship was 
my onely Tutor, in declaring to me what you had found. and observed by 
your own experience ; for I being young when your Lordship married me, 
could not have much ‘knowledg of the world; But it pleased God to com- 
mand his Servant Nature to indue me with a Poetical and Philosophical 
Genius, even from my Birth; for I did write some Books in that kind, 
before I was twelve years of Age, which for want of method and order, 
I would never divulge. But though the world would not believe that those 
Conceptions and Fancies which | writ, were my own, but transcended my 
capacity, yet they found fault, that they were defective for want of Learn- 
ing; and on the other side, they said I had aes Feathers out of the 
Universities ; which was a very preposterous judgment. 
His advice on the subject of his own biography was at any rate of 
a dignified order which tells well for himself, though it has told 
greatly against the interest of the book. He commanded its 
author “ not to mention any thing or passage to the prejudice or dis- 
grace of any family or particular person, although they might be 
of great truth, or would illustrate much the actions of your life.”” The 
command has been dutifully obeyed, but the life of the Duke still 
retains much that renders it of essential service to the historian of 
the Great Rebellion. 

For the war in the North, indeed, the first book of this biography, 
which gives an account of the Earl’s services as commander of the 
Royalist force in the North up to the defeat of Marston Moor, is 
of the highest value. The Duchess was as yet only a girl in the 
Queen’s suite at Oxford, without a dream of her high destinies, 
and the information she gives is derived from John Rolleston, the 
Earl’s secretary, and from the papers in her husband’s possession. 
But from this she has drawn up @ minute narrative of the cam- 

ign, which must be regarded as of primary authority on the 

oyalist side. William Cavendish, the hero of her bio- 
phy, owed all his honours to the house of Stuart, and 
repaid its bounty by an unquestioning devotion. He 
was grandson of Sir William Cavendish, a courtier and Privy 
Councillor of the Tudor sovereigns, who is memorable as the 
builder of Chatsworth, and whose house became enriched by a 
succession of wealthy marriages, the alliance with the heiress of 
the Ogles especially giving it large estates and influence in the 
North. Cavendish himself had been ennobled by James I. and 
raised to the earldom of Newcastle by his son. On the eve of 
the great struggle with the Parliament we find him retired into 
the country “ with an intent to have continued there and rested 
under his own vine and managed his own estate,” which gave him 
an income of some 22,000. a year, or a sum which would now be 
equivalent to four or five times that value. There seems in fact 
to have been little expectation of an immediate struggle when the 
King’s command appointed’ him governor of the four Northern 
counties of Durham, Northumberland, Cumberland, and West- 
moreland. The Earl found no military preparation made, “ nor 
generally any great encouragement for the people in those parts 
more than what his own interest created in them.” It was with 
a regiment and a troop of horse raised from among his own 
Sethanioion tenantry that he secured Newcastle-on-Tyne and 
the port of Tynemouth, “playing his weak part with much 
prudence,” and gagging the preachers of the North by a commis- 
sion with Dean Cosens at its head. The King, while withdrawing 
his troop of horse, sent him nothing save “a little barrel of duca- 
toons ;” bat a supply of arms from Denmark, including “regiment 
pieces and Danish clubs,” enabled him to equip the r force 
which the increasing violence of the struggle seemed to call for. A 
wider commission made him general of the forces for the country 
North of Trent and forthe Eastern Counties, and in November 1642 
he was ready to occupy York with an army of eight thousand foot, 
horse, and dragoons. The Duchess gives an interesting account of 
the campaign which followed, and which was principally directed 
against the West Riding, the only of the county which 


seems to have been strong for the Parliamentary cause. The con- 
test fairly began with the opening of 1643, when an engagement 
of horse on Seacroft Moor left Leeds and Wakefield at the Earl's 


mercy, and after detaching 7,000 men to reinforce the King’s 
army in the South, he found himself strong enough to wrest 
from Fairfax a decisive victory at Atherton Moor, which left 
him undisputed master of Yorkshire, where only the fortress of 
Hull was held for the Parliament, His reduction of Lincolnshire 
had been planned as the prelude to a march southwards, which 
might have decided the fortunes of the war, but the activity of 
the Hull — recalled him at the critical moment to the 
North, and though Derbyshire was easily won for the King, the 
Earl had only just gone into winter quarters round his own house 
of Welbeck when he was called to meet the army of the Scots. 
From this moment success was at an and the fruits of a year 
of victory were lost in a few days. The Earl found himself 
hemmed in at York by the combined action of the Scots, the 
Hull garrison, and the forces of the Eastern counties, and when 
Rupert’s advance at the end of a two months’ siege had relieved 
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the town, the Royalist cause was suddenly wrecked in the great 
overthrow of Marston Moor. The battle was in fact a surprise, 
and the Earl was quietly resting in his own coach when it 
began :— 

Net long had My Lord been there, but he heard a great noise and thunder 
of shooting, which gave him notice of the Armies being engaged: Where- 
upon he immediately put on his Arms, and was no sooner got on Horseback 
but he beheld a dismal sight of the Horse of His Majesties right Wing, which 
out of a panick fear had left the Field, and run away with all the speed they 
could; and though my Lord made them stand once, yet they immediately 
betook themselves to their heels again, and killed even those of their own 
party that endeavoured to stop them; the Left Wing in the mean time, 
Commanded by those two Valiant Persons, the Lord Goring and Sir Charles 
Lueas, having the better of the Enemies Right Wing, which they beat back 
most valiantly three times, and made their General retreat, in so much that 
they sounded Victory. 

Im this Confusion my Lord (accompanied onely with his Brother Sir 
Charles Cavendish, Major Scot, Capt. Mazine, and his Page) hastening to 
see in what posture his own Regiment was, met with a Troop of Gentlemen- 
Voluntiers, who formerly had chosen him their Captain, notwithstanding he 
was General of an Army; to whom my Lord spake after this manner: 
Gentlemen, said he, You have done me the Honour to chuse me your Captain, 
and now is the fittest time that I may do you service; wherefore if youl follow 
me, I shall lead you on the best I can, and shew you the way to your own 
Honour, They being as glad of my Lords Profer, as my Lord was of their 
Readiness, went on with the greatest Courage; and passing through Two 
Bodies of Foot, engaged with each other not at forty yards distance, 
received not the least hurt, although they fired quick upon each other ; but 
marched towards a Scots Regiment of Foot, which they charged and routed ; 
in which Encounter my Lord himself kill’d Three with his Pages half- 
leaden Sword, for he had no other left him ; and though all the Gentlemen 
in particular, offer’d him their Swords, yet my Lord refused to take a Sword 
of any of them. 

His courage, however, was in vain; the Royalist army was dis- 

and Neweastle, half in humour at his own dismissal from 
the command, half desperate of any possibility of the renewal of 
the struggle, fled over sea. 

We need not follow the Earl in the wanderings which form the 
rest of this biography; the one fact of any importance is that on 
joining the exiled Court at Paris he met and married his wife. 
There “it was my fortune to see him for the first time, I being 
then one of the maids of honour to Her Majesty; and after he 
stayed there some time he was pleased to take some particular 
notice of me, and express more than an ordinary affection for me ; 
insomuch that he resolved to choose me for his second wife.” 
Margaret Lucas was the sister of the well-kuown Sir Charles 
Lucas, whose death after the surrender of Colchester has left the 
only stain on Fairfax’s memory, and the fortunes of her house had 

me down in the same storm which had wrecked those of the 

1. Much of the earlier married life of the two spouses con- 
sisted in shifts to keep the wolf from the door, and at one time we 
find his steward telling my Lord, 
That he was not able to provide a Dinner for him, for his Creditors were 
resolved to trust him no longer. My Lord being always a great master of 
his Passions, was, at least shew’d himself not in any manner troubled at it, 
but in a pleasant humour told me, that I must of necessity pawn my Cloaths 
to make so much Money as would procure a Dinner. I answer’d, That my 
Cloaths would be but of small value, and therefore desired my Waiting-Maid 
D0 some small toys, which I had formerly given her, which she willingly 


ients of this sort, however, were soon at an end, and we find 
the new Countess dancing attendance to very little purpose on the 
Committees of Sequestration in the hope of receiving some small 
= of her lord’s wealth. It was during these two years’ stay in 
gland that she wrote her Poems and Philosophical Fancies; 
her “ World’s Olio” having been composed before this time. The 
little help she managed to procure enabled the Earl to “light on 
a house that belonged to the widow of a famous picture-drawer, 
Van Rubens, which he took,” and to hold his creditors at bay till 
the news of the Restoration enabled him to return. Here is a 
true pathetic touch in the “mirth” of his voyage home and in 
his first sight of London smoke :— 

My Lord (who was so transported with the joy of returning into his 
Native Countrey, that he regarded not the Vessel) having set Sail from 
Rotterdam, was so becalmed, that he was six dayes and six nights upon the 
Water, during which time he pleased himself with mirth, and passed his 
time away as well as he could ; Provisions he wanted not, having them in 
great store and plenty. At last being come so far that he was able to dis- 
cern the smoak of London, which he had not seen in a long time, he merrily 
was pleased to desire one that was near him to jogg and awake him out of 
his dream, for surely, said he, J have been sixteen years asleep, and am not 
throughly awake yet. My Lord lay that night at Greenwich, where his 
Supper seem’d more savoury to him than any meat he had hitherto 
tasted ; and the noise of some scraping Fidlers,he thought the pleasantest 
harmony that ever he had heard. 

The joy, however, was soon destined to be dashed with dis- 

intment. Neweastle’s services were acknowledged with a 
uchy, but he found himself among the “old Loyalists” who 
got nothing but ingratitude and civil speeches from the restored 
monarch, The new Duke retired in dudgeon to Welbeck, and 
devoted the rest of his life to the restoration of his estates. His 
losses during and after the war are reckoned by his wife at almost 
a million—an enormous sum if it be multiplied as it must be to 
bring it up to the present value of money. He had left England, in 
fact, the wealthiest of English peers; he returned to find himself a 
poor and beggared man. It is in such a seene of desolation as 
one passage in this biography brings home to us—a scene which 
must have been common awe an exiled noble returned to his 
house—that we must look for an ~~ of the bitterly 
ee spirit displayed by the Royalist party after the 

on 
Of eight Parks, which my Lord had before the Wars, there was but one 


left that was not quite destroyed, viz. Welbeek-Park of about four mikg 
compass ; for my Lord's Brother, Sir Charles Cuvendish, who bought out 
the life of my Lord in that Lordship, saved most part of it from being cut 
down ; and in Blore-Park there were some few Deer lett : The rest of the 
Parks were totally defaced and destroyed, both Wood, Pales, and Deer- 
amongst which was also Clipston-Park of seven miles compass, wherein my 
Lord had taken much delight formerly, it being rich of Wood, and contain- 
ing the greatest and tallest Timber-trees of all the Woods he had; in so 
much, that onely the Pale-row was valued at 200o/, It was water’d by a 
pleasant River that runs through it, full of fish and Otters; was well stock’d 
with Deer, full of Hares, and had great store of Partriges, Poots, Pheasants, 
&c., besides all sorts of Water-fowl ; so that this Park aiforded all manner 
of sports, for Hunting, Hawking, Coursing, Fishing, &c., for which my Lord 
esteemed it very much: And although his Patience and Wisdom is such, 
that I never perceived him sad or discontented for his own Losses and Mis- 
fortunes, yet when he beheld the ruines of that Park, I observed him troubled, 
though he did little express it, onely saying, he had been in hopes it would 
not have been so much defaced as he found it, there being net one Timber- 
tree in it left for shelter. 


His one comfort in his seclusion and poverty must have been the 
ecstatic worship of his wife. “ My Lord,” she tells us, “ may 
justly be compared to Titus by reason of his sweet, gentle, and 
obliging nature ”; nor is his sweetness of nature his only merit, 
“ I may justly call him the best Lyric and Dramatick poet of this 
age.” That he was its greatest general and its wisest statesman, 
she was never weary of assuring both him and the world. P 
after page at the close of his life are spent in the elaborate ex- 
hibition of the roll-call of admirable qualities which she gives us 
as his character—his fidelity, his fairness, his self-command, his 
civility, his clemency, his courage, his modesty, his generosity, 
“Tn short,” the Duchess closes at last, fairly out of breath, “I 
know him not addicted to any manner of vice, except that he has 
been a great lover and admirer of the female sex, which, whether 
it be so. great a crime as to condemn him for it, I'll leave to the 
judgment of young gallants and beautiful ladies.” We might 
perhaps in the same way safely leave the Duchess’s eestacies to 
the compassionate verdict of young husbands and adoring wives. 


MAURICE’S MORAL AND METAPHYSICAL PHILOSOPHY.* 


'N the preface to the new edition of this work—the last produc. 
tion of the lamented author’s prolific pen—Mr. Maurice makes 

his readers aware that he had not written on philosophy for “ pro- 
fessional philosophers.” “1 did not expect,” he says, “ one profes- 
sional philosopher would glance, or more than glance, at my 
manual.” It takes but a slight acquaintance with its contents to 
convince us that this was not any profession of mock humility. 
The student, anxious to trace the numerous forms and phases of 
the philosophical problem historically, will derive no great help 
from the work before us. The more careful he is to note the 
precise character of the various systems of the great thinkers of 
ancient and modern times, the less likely will he be to gather 
profit from the manner in which these are presented here, 
Lf he desires to discover the genetic connexion of these systems, 
and how one inquirer has developed further, though under widely 
ditferent forms, the identical problems dealt with by his prede- 
cessors, he will feel inclined to close the book in despair. If he 
wishes, at an earlier stage of philosophical study, to gain clear 
ideas of the leading principles ot the metaphysical systems of other 
ages, he need scarcely resort to Mr. Maurice. And least of all 
can we promise that the author will be found a serviceable guide 
to those who expect from a manual practical assistance in enabling 
them to prepare for examinations in moral and mietaphysical 
science. he work is suitable neither for the scientitic specu- 
lator, the tiro in philosophical research, nor the professional 
student eager to study philosophy for a special purpose. As a 
history of philosophy, it is chargeable with very serious defects. 
Mr. Maurice’s style is, for oné thing, of so shadowy and inde- 
finite a character that even the clearest conceptions loom vast and 
dark while he handles them. This characteristic is not more pal- 
pable in the History than it is in his other works ; perhaps on the 
whole it is less so. Still the necessity imposed on a reader of 
always trying to ¢rans/ate Maurice into his own, or a more intelli- 
gible, dialect is manifestly present. When it is further explained 
that the author professes to have, and evidently really has, a 
strong aversion to systems and systematic thought, and is con- 
sequently fond of lecturing men about the obligation incumbent 
upon them to rise above systems, and to regard all particular 
opinions about thought and its objects as so many prison-houses 
from which “ gracious influences ” are required to deliver them, 
his inability to treat the history of philosophy in the ordinary 
way must be sufficiently plain. This, however, is not all—it is 
hardly even the worst. ‘Lhe reader begins to perceive very soon 
that he is in the hands of a guide who, while continually remind- 
ing him of the evils and dangers of systems of thought, and of 
the still greater perils of seeking a reconciliation of incon- 
sistent systems through any kind of philosophical eclecti- 
cism, is at the same time toning down and refining away. the 
dividing lines that separate one opinion from another or one 
theory from its seeming opposite. ‘There is a resolute determina- 
tion to find points of contact between contraries, if not contracic- 
tories. There isa prominent and unmistakable tendency to pro- 
claim that there has been a soul of good in all things evil. And 
it must be admitted that the author is entirely impartial. He 
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discovers virtues and seeds of beneficent blessing in the theories 
and systems that are most hostile to what he leads us to believe 
are his own opinions. He seeks to show that what men have been 
wont to regard as most pernicious in Spinoza, Hume, or Hobbes, is 

sisely what was destined to be most fruitful in good results. 

e are consequently breathing an atmosphere of catholic eclectic- 
ism. We watch the figures that are made to pass in rapid review 
before our astonished vision, and are surprised to see them running 
into. each other like a series of dissolving views. We wonder 

eatly at the strange phantasmagoria, and a strong head and 

ealthy nerves are needed in order to allow us to carry away clear 
and distinet impressions of anything we have beheld. 

It is unnecessary to show how a faculty capable of producing 
such intellectual results cannot be confided in as capable of giving 
a thoroughly trustworthy and useful history of Moral and Meta- 
physical Philosophy. The plan of the work is still more fitted to 
confuse. The small early manual of which these two large volumes 
are the expansion was, to our view, much more acceptable as a 
history, or a manual of a history, than these. 
allowed himself to be often tempted into over-difuseness. The 
extent of the ground over which he takes us, from the beginnings 
of thinking in Hebrew philosophy down through the philosophies 
of Egypt, Persia, Chaldea, China, Greece, and Rome, onward 
through the early Christian centuries to the medizval ages, and 
thence to the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, with 
a glimpse into the nineteenth, is so enormous that only the most 
rigid compression could have succeeded in presenting a tolerably 
full and clear outline. But without apparent reason Mr. Maurice 
devotes lengthy analyses, not to the systems or leading thoughts, 
but to the individuai books of certain authors, some of them suffi- 
ciently small, while he includes many writers to whom he devotes 
large portions of his space, whom it is difficult to regard as 
philosophers im any strict sense of the term. When we come 
near our own time our guide forsakes us utterly. A history of 
Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy without ample elucidations 
of the thinkers and systems of the t modern epoch from Kant 
to Hegel must be declared to be like the play of Hamlet with the 
part of Hamlet omitted. Yet this is what we have. After the devo- 
tion of not a little space to Clarendon, Milton, South, and Bossuet 
in the seventeenth century, and to Shaftesbury, Bolingbroke and 
Pope, and Montesquieu in the eighteenth, we have the whole of 
German philosophy from Lessing to ofr own day dismissed in 
some fifty pages. And when we test the author closely in regard 
to individual thinkers, we too often find his somewhat misty and 
mystic utterances misleading. The whole treatment of Spinoza 
is an example of this. It really gives us no insight into the 
actual individuality and characteristic thought of the great Pan- 
theist, bat presents a picture that is wholly unlike the original. 
Take, as another example, the treatment of Schelling. It must be 

lain to all who know the later writings of that philosopher that 

r. Maurice was ignorant of the final results reached by him, 
aud we cannot help doubting whether he knew even Schelling’s 
earlier writings. But the whole handling of the later Germans 
(with only the partial exception of Kant) is of the same mis-- 
leading character. It seems as if Mr. Maurice had been content 
to derive his knowledge of them from the outlines of other his- 
torians, and had read into these his own impressions of what they 
were likely to have been. There is abundant material in the 
course of the development of speculative thought for even a larger 
history than the one before us; but when a writer mixes up with 
his subject proper all sorts of other matter, social, political, lite- 
rary, &c., we cannot wonder if the result should be confusing. 
In default of a minute acquaintance at first hand with the works 
of philosophers ancient and modern, Mr. Maurice has depended 
largely upon other historians, very much we should say upon 
Ritter. Those who know the more recent histories of philosophy, 
such as Zeller’s, or Kuno Fischer's, or even the very much slighter 
sketches of Schwegler or Chalybeus—or, to mention English 
writers, Mr. Lewes’s history, or the more rhetorical work of Morell 
—will hardly feel that Mr. Maurice has made any great contribu- 
tion to the philosophical literature of the day. 

Yet while we believe all this may be fairly said in reference to 
the work before us, it would be ther unfair to conclude 
that therefore it is of little worth. On the contrary, it seems to 
us a book of significance and mark. * In judging of it we ought in 
justice to take into account what were the avowed purposes of 
the author in writing it. These he has explicitly stated many 
times, and even had he been silent it would have been impossible 
not to discern them. First of all, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that the book is the work of a theologian much more than of a 
philosopher. In the preface to the edition of 1862 the author re- 
marked :—* It will be evident to the reader of any part of these 
volumes that I have felt as a theologian, thought as a theologian, 
written as a theologian; that all other subjects in my mind are 
connected with theology and subordinate to it.” By theology, 
using the term “in its old sense,” he meant “that which concerns 
the Being and Nature of God,” and “the revelation of God to 
men.” ‘'his circumstance must materially modify our view of the 
book. And we soon find further indications of ‘the author's de- 


signs which must affect our opinion of his work still more, In deal- 
ing, in the first volume, with Greek philosophy and the place of 


10 in connexion therewith, Mr. Maurice observes :—“ In so very 
tapid a sketch as ours it is clearly impossible to do more than 
notice what seems to be the living and centrai peculiarity of each 


tainker as he arises up before us.” He does not wish, he says, to 


furnish his readers with a history, but rather to put them “in a 


he author has- 


right method of procuring ome fer themselves.” But it is not 
enough to state or suggest merely the leading characteristics of 
the thinkers dealt with. He is ever seeking to comnect these 
with the circumstances ents in 
they lived. Philosophy is ed as 0 ical interes’ 
valuable that aspect. Metaph¢-sical questions fie all 
around us, and are closely associated with the most ordinary 
thoughts and actions of men. Hence Mr. Maurice tells us in 
the second volume, dealing with Locke, that his object through- 
out “has been to show how the great social movements of the 
world have afiected, have been affected by, the studies of the 
closet.” What remains merely as thought, without translating 
itself into action, ,has little or no attraction for Mr. Maurice. 
His great aim is to let men see how near to them, how un- 
avoidable by them, and how powerful im their influences — 
the movements and ongoings of common life, are those thoughts 
that are stirred in us when we contemplate our nature and destiny. 
The systems of philosophers, as giving distinct form to the dimmer 
impulses and efforts of the multitude, are thus in a sense the pro- 
perty of all. But if we come to isolate them, and look oo 
as systems of thought without reference to the realities tow: 
which all thought ought to guide us, these systems become mere 
etdola which are pernicious instead of beneficial. Consequently Mr. 
Maurice does not wish tolook at doctrines and systems “in the lump,” 
but prefers to “ trace the gradual accretions in the mind of each par- 
ticular thinker.” It is characteristic of Mr. Maurice to be always 
repeating, under more or less diversity of form, what he con- 
siders the same ground truths. Open any one of his numerous works 
where we will, we shall be sure to hear something about the real 
order that exists independently of the creations of thought. He is 
ever proclaiming that thought is only useful as it enables us 
to be receptive of what is external to and independent of us. 
Viewing all things in the light of theology, he sees God’s Nature 
as the eternal fact which is to man 
through his thoughts, instincts, and feelings, and reproducing images 
or selloctions of itself in the institutions of human life which show 
forth the order that is in the Divine. All life and history, there- 
fore, all the movements of men and nations, their social and 
political institutions, the phenomena of progress and culture, and 
the systems and thoughts of philosophers, as well as the deeds of 
men of action, are regarded as the revelation, or as revelations, of 
the Divine Being who is at the root of all, and through all, and 
in all. Mr. Maurice, with reverent but fearless footsteps, enters 
the temple of history, that he may interpret its revelations ‘to us ; 
and only as the history of moral and metaphysical phil can 
be seen to be such a revelation, and, as such, also an education of 
the human race, or as contributing towards such an education, 
does he greatly value it. Hence it is that we find him so often in 
this history occupied with facts and movements which do not at 
first sight appear to have any connexion whatever either with 
moral or metaphysical philosophy. One great peril always before 
him isthe danger of divorcing thought from life, of coming to 
regard all things as mere thoughts. This was the temptation to 
which many of the schoolmen yielded. jeg ee Scotus is 4 
resented as “dancing on his tight-rope, an ing upon 
as things,” from whence sll into 
mere thoughts was but a step. We can only avoid such risks, 
we are told, by holding fast to our faith in that which is inde- 
or of ourselves, as an order outside of us testifying to the 
erson who is constantly revealing Himself to us both from within 
and from without. 

While we cannot hope within our limits to make altogether 
lain the position and point of view of Mr. Maurice, what we 
ave said is perhaps enough to indicate his aap point of 

view. And it will be easily gathered that, while this History 
is not to be highly valued as a work on-philosophy in its strictest 


sense, it is likely to be found very servic in enabling the 
student to understand Maurice himself, so far as views of 
other men’s theories will enable one to do that. #& sense 


the book is a history of the times with which it deals, and 
of the influences of systems of thought and philosophy upon 
them. We might almost call it a philosophy of the times; on, in 
a loose sense, a philosophy of history, rather than a history of 
philosophy. This arises from Ny cet peculiar view as 
to the close connexion between thought and action, He speaks 
of “the thin and almost imaginary line which separates the 
yous thought and action from the scholastical.” And assuredly 
e exemplities this in his own case, because the line becomes 
sometimes so thin that it is invisible, and no distinction what- 
ever is to be observed. What tends to render Mr. Maurice’s 
sketches of opinion still more shadowy is the i ive and 
suggestive form in which he puts what he has to say. He almost 
shrinks from distinct propositions—a tray Bag renders him 
incapable of faithfully interpreting thinkers like Aristotle, Spi- 
noza, Descartes, or even Leibnitz. At least a reader feels that 
is always liable to get a good deal of Maurice along with a com- 
paratively small proportion of the thinker whose views he is ex- 
pounding. Nevertheless, with, and partly because of, the defects 
we have noted, this History is a thoroughly individual and original 
work. The thoughtful wal cultivated student who already knows 
the history of philosophy will find it full of instruction as well as 
of suggestiveness. But we cannot recommend it to those who 
are only beginning to think and to read on philosophical topics. 
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HUTCHINSON’S CRACOW AND THE CARPATHIANS.* 


een HUTCHINSON belongs to a very deserving class 
of men. We do not speak of the Royal Artillery, in which 
he holds a commission, nor of the Geological monet, & which he 
is Fellow, nor even of the genuine believers in Protestantism, 
amongst whom, judging by his industry in scattering copies of the 
Bible in remote districts, he must be reckoned. e regard him 
at present exclusively from a humbler point of view as a pioneer 
of the great army of tourists. As such he lately called the atten- 
tion of his fellow-travellers to a new district in a little book called 
Try Lapland, and he now invites us with equal confidence to try 
Cracow and the Carpathians. There is, as we need not pause to 
demonstrate, a great want of new fields for the tourist of moderate 
ambition, who regards the sources of the Nile as beyond his legi- 
timate tether, whilst he is a little tired of the beaten tracks fol- 
lowed by Mr. Cook’s disciples. Tourists, in particular, who have 
a turn for mountain scenery, and withal too t an appetite for 
novelty to content themselves with the Alps and the Pyrenees, 
have frequently cast glances towards a black re which 
ornaments the Eastern region of the map of Europe. There, to 
all appearance, stretches a vast mountain range still almost un- 
trodden, and forming a kind of remote outwork to the Austrian 
Empire. In different parts of the range it forms the boundary of 
the Danubian Principalities and of Poland; and the pleasure of 
mixing with a strange population may be added to the pleasure 
of seeing a new landscape. English travellers are still few 
and far between in those parts. ‘The Eastern Carpathians are 
well described in the late Mr. Boner’s book upon Tran- 
sylvania, and some members of the Alpine Club have more 
recently reported upon their merits from a purely moun- 
taineering point of view. But of the Northern Carpathians 
which form the boundary between Poland and Hungary we do 
not remember to have seen any more recent account in English 
than that of Mr. Paget. At any rate the ground was sufficiently 
new to justify Captain Hutchinson in forming himself into a 
commission of in for the benefit of his fellow-tourists ; and 
that it has some deci ed merits is obvious from a brief inspection 
of its geography. Railways from Vienna or Berlin will in a few 
months take the traveller to a place not more than five or six 
miles from Bach Schmeks, which is the Chamouni or Grindel- 
wald of the district. At Schmeks there appears to be a cheap 
and comfortable inn, much frequented by the Hungarians, who 
are at present always disposed to be friend y to Englishmen—not, 
we will hope, because their opportunities of making our acquaint- 
ance are so limited. It is close to the principal mountains of the 
district, the highest of which, we regret to say, only reaches the 
height of 8,722 feet; and apparently it would be easy, taking 
Schmeks for a centre, to visit everything that is at all remarkable 
in the country. Here, then, are very considerable inducements: 
a district still unhackneyed ; tolerable accommodation ; an approach 
as easy as the approach to Zermatt; and a fine wild country, with 
an interesting population. Persons about to arrange a summer 
tour may do worse than give a thought to the Carpathians. Be- 
sides enjoying themselves, they may, if they are so inclined, 
indulge in any number of political discussions with the Magyars, 
and set up on their return for authorities on the Eastern question 
and the designs of Russia. Captain Hutchinson is content with- 
out plunging into such profound topics. He gives merely such a 
sketch of his trip as may gently whet the appetite of others ; and, to 
say the truth, he has found it necessary to eke out his rather slender 
‘eieneetion about the country by treating us to some descriptions of 
Berlin and Prague, and short biographies of Sobieski and Kos- 
ciusko, which savour a little too much of the guidebook. Indeed, 
he seems to have allowed himself rather a brief time for doing the 
country, especially when we make the proper deductions for a 
es many hours spent in fishing. That sport has many merits, 

t it is apt to keep a man’s eyes riveted a little too closely to 
particular aspects of nature. 

Such, however, being the book, let us endeavour to draw from 
it as clear a catalogue as may be of the inducements to visit the 
country, and the reasons for abstaining. To the facility of access 
already noticed we must of course add that the country is beauti- 
ful. Phat is an — which people now feel themselves bound 
to apply to every district which reaches a certain average eleva- 
tion above the sea. Captain Hutchinson indeed goes further, and 
ventures some sort of comparison between the forests and meadows 
of the Carpathians and the bleak rocks and snows of Switzerland. 
There, having the fear of the Alpine Club before our eyes, we 
must decline to follow him ; and, to say the truth, we suspect the 
country of a certain tameness. It is true, indeed, that in his 
ascent of the Lomner Spitzel, Captain Hutchinson speaks of serious 
difficulties, and that his guide related for his comfort a story of a 
rash youth who, having refused to take a guide, had fallen 
over a precipice 150 feet high, and been smashed to pieces. 
That is creditable to the mountain as far as it 3 but 
after all a man may be killed on Scawfell or Snowdon; 
and we incline to the opinion that the scenery is pitched 
altogether in a lower key than that of the Pyrenees or any 
district worthy to be called mountainous rather than hilly. 
However, all persons are not —T exacting in their views, and 
some are even lax enough to hold that the ridges of a monstrous 
down may be as beautiful as the spires of the Dolomites or the 
Aiguilles of Chamouni. Next in order to the charms of scenery, 


bd Cracow and the i ast i : 
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we may observe that there are in the Carpathians a variety of 
animals to be killed. There are fish in the streams and lakes. 
and there are bears, wolves, and deer in the mountains. The fish’ 
it is true, are not very heavy, but they are abundant, and anybody 
may kill them who pleases. Moreover, they are at present of an 
unsophisticated disposition. A foreign sportsman was dis¢overed 

rforming an operation which he was pleased to describe ag 

y-fishing. He had tied two large artificial flies together, fas. 

tened them to a large piece of lead, and, having sunk them in the 
stream, was waiting until some misguided trout should swallow 
the tempting bait. Where fish have acquired no more sagacity 
than is necessary to defeat such simple-minded attempts upon 
their happiness, it is no wonder that they should be confiding and 
easily beguiled. Captain Hutchinson took advantage of their 
innocence, and his early followers may perhaps count upon a 
similar success. The bears and wolves are sookebiy more saga- 
cious, as they have been the objects of a more serious warfare ; 
and the chances are that anybody who proposes to bring home 
a skin may find that a good many days of labour will be 
rewarded by the distant sight of the said skin disappearing in the 
distance under the command of its legitimate proprietor. How- 
ever, it is not given to everybody in these degenerate days even to 
see a real bear outside of the Zoological Gardens, and though a 
few specimens are still wandering about the Eastern Alps, the 
Carpathians are probably the most accessible spot to which the 
sportsman can proceed with a fair prospect of his labour being not 
entirely wasted. Finally, we may reckon among the claims of 
the Carpathians the pleasure which a few persons may find in 
investigating the geology of a comparatively little known district, 
which is rich in some kinds of minerals. 

Here we stop, because it must be doubtful on which side of the 
account the next item should be placed. The population, as we 
have said, is in many respects interesting to the intelligent inquirer, 
There may be found Jews flourishing abundantly like their ancestors 
in old days, in spite of the general hatred of the surrounding popu- 
lation. ‘They are despised, and forced to wear a characteristic dress, 
but their talents for industry enable them to monopolize the com- 
merce of the country, whilst their general ability is strikingly illus- 
trated by the fact that they do most of the journalizing of the 
country. Here, too, is the headquarters of the Gipsy race, who find 
a congenial abode in the vast stretches of uncultivated territory; 
and here are the curious German colonies which were introduced 
during the middle ages to fill up gaps in the population, and who 
preserve many of the early characteristics of their forefathers, besides 
showing a true German aptitude for education. Then there are the 
Slavs, whom Captain Hutchinson regards as stupid, semi-barbarous, 
but hardfisted, besides the Poles and Magyars. There are Greek, 
Catholic, and Protestant churches; and, in short, the ethnologist 
and the politician may find interesting material for observation. 
On the other hand, the population, though scientifically interest- 
ing, is apt to be socially disagreeable. It is not indeed otherwise 
than friendly, but it has the practical disadvantage—to which 
tourists are apt to be specially sensitive—of being unmistakably 
dirty. The philosophy of washing is not yet understood in those 
remote districts. ng, lean, and hungry fleas swarm in ev 
out of the way inn, and rejoice greatly at the scent of f 
British blood. The means of communication are naturally de- 
fective. Rough springless carts threaten at every jolt to upset the 
whole internal organization of the tourist. Roads are mere in- 
coherent tracks. As a general rule, the bridges have been swept 
away by floods; and it is not at all uncommon for people to 
drowned in the attempt to cross the streams by the fords which 
are the only substitutes. Captain Hutchinson indeed was accom- 
panied by his wife, and we must therefore admit that, in spite of 
dirt and discomfort, it is possible for an English lady to encounter 
the hardships of Carpathian travelling. That she has accomplished 
this feat is highly creditable to Mrs, Hutchinson, and we 
desire to express our respect for her courage and good temper. Yet 
we fear that she is likely for some time to come to find more 
admirers than imitators. 

When, in short, Captain Hutchinson advises us to try the 
Carpathians, we have no objection to any of our friends making 
the experiment, but it should certainly be made with the full con- 
sciousness that it is by no means so pleasant or easy a task as 
taking a trip to Switzerland or Norway, or any of the more 
recognized centres of travel. Ultimately, as roads and railways 
advance it may become popular. Till then it must be con- 
fined to the adventurers, who find in the charm of comparative 
novelty a sufficient recompense for dirt, fleas, bad beds, jolting 
carriages, questionable food, uncomfortable inns, an ignorant 
and inarticulate population, and a general absence of the con- 
veniences of civilized life. There are many such people, however, 
and some of them are ladies; so we will hope that Captain 
Hutchinson’s experiment may bear fruit, and at any rate we may 
admit that he has written a pleasant little book, proving that two 
English people at least can deviate with pleasure from the beaten 
round of the domestic tourist. 


WINE.* 
oe drink would appear to be becoming one of the great 
——— of the day. Beer is still the national beverage 

England, and is gradually supplanting cider in the Southern 

* A Treatise on the Origin, Nature, and Varieties of Wine ; a 
complete Manual of Viticulture and GEnology. By J, L.W. Thudichum, M.D., 
and August Dupré, Ph.D., Lecturer on Chemistry at Westminster Hospital. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 
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counties and whisky in Ireland and Scotland. But pure beer can 
hardly be obtained except at a high price and in cask, and the 
ordinary beer of the public-house is at once nasty and deleterious. 
The teetotallers, who are anxious to suppress the sale and con- 
sumption of all intoxicating liquors, have just been thrown on 
the defensive by medical attacks on their favourite beverages. 
The inhabitants of the metropolis are warned that the water 
supplied for their use is only a saturated solution of sewage 
matter, teeming with lively organisms; and more recently tea 
has been denounced as a drink which depresses rather than 
cheers, and produces results a great deal worse than inebria- 
tion. It is asserted that a deterioration of health among the 
working classes and a lowered vitality in the rising generation 
may be distinctly traced to the use of tea. In a debate in the 
House of Commons an advocate of the abolition of the Malt- 
tax has attributed the frequent baldness of our young men to 
the same cause. To recommend milk to the working classes is 

retty much like proposing pie-crust as a substitute for bread at 
Sonine prices. The reduction of the wine duties has made wine 

opular with the middle classes, but it is beginning to be under- 
stood that the cheap light wines which were to regenerate the 
nation are often by no means light in the sense of purity and 
wholesomeness, and that their cheapness is too frequently of the 
kind which is proverbially associated with and accounted for by 
nastiness. It is impossible to doubt that the increased demand for 
wine has in the first instance produced an injurious effect on 
the character of the wines which are sent into the market. The 
supply of pure wine is not equal to the demand; and the keen 
competition of the trade and the general ignorance of consumers 
offer a strong temptation to provide quantity at the expense of 
quality. The ordinary dealers as well as the public have been 
overwhelmed by the number and variety of wines now brought 
into the market. As long as port and sherry were the staple 
articles of commerce the dealers fad certain well-known conven- 
tional tastes to guide them; the public knew what it wanted, and, 
on the whole, probably got what it wanted. But since claret has 
come into general use, and especially sinceit has come to be understood 
that claret isa name of unknown derivation for an immense variety 
of wines of the most different characters, the public and the deulers 
are equally at sea. The popular taste for wine is in a transition 
state, and it is natural perhaps that agood deal of confusion and 
disappointment should be the result. Most people would be ve 
much indebted to any one who would enlighten them on this 
subject, who would explain the qualities which render wine 
wholesome or unwholesome, the causes of these qualities, and the 
considerations which should be keptin view in the choice of wines 
for ordinary use. It cannot be said that the literature of cenology 
is scanty. It is calculated that it embraces some six hundred 
works, and of these Dr. Thudichum and Dr. Dupré, who have just 
added another to the series, profess to have read two hundred; 
but we cannot say that their handsome and imposing volume gives 
us what we want. We doubt whether it will be found sufficiently 
precise and comprehensive in all respects for the practical wine- 
grower or manufacturer, and it is certainly too scientific, or 
rather too technical—an important distinction—for the ordinary 
reader, who, after a few pages of dibromosuccinic acids, monobro- 
momalates, basic radicals, and the rest of it, will probably find his 
head begin to spin. Strictly speaking, it seems to us to be a work 
on the chemical analysis of chwines. The greater part of the 
volume is devoted to this — and the chapters on other wines 
are scanty and superficial. The authors have collected a great 
deal of valuable information by personal visits to the vineyards, 
and by elaborate experiments with regard to the wines of France; 
and it would have been well if they had confined themselves to a 
branch of the subject on which they are entitled to speak with 
some authority. Their observations on Greek, Hungarian, and 
other wines appear to have been got up at second hand, and to be 
in some respects prejudiced and inaccurate. The general reader 
will find all he wants set forth ina more intelligible form in Dr. 
Druitt’s interesting book on cheap wines. 

What strikes one most strongly in reading Dr. Thudichum and 
Dr. Dupré’s Treatise, or indeed any other work on the production 
of wine, is the relentless and almost universal conspiracy against 
the pure natural juice of the grape into which wine-growers and 
manufacturers appear to haveentered. It is well known that port 
and sherry are more or less artificial concoctions, the better sorts 
of which really have genuine port or sherry as an element in their 
composition; but large quantities of liquor are sold under these 
names in which there is not a drop of the genuine wine. The chief 
business of the Roussillon vineyards is to supply a wine which is 
— into Portugal, to be there doctored into so-called port 
and it need — be said that the ceremony of a visit to Portugal 
is not unfrequently omitted. There are also white French wines 
which are similarly used to a large extent in the manufacture of 
sherry. There is, of course, such a thing as pure champagne, but 
it is seldom to be met with, and the ordinary champagne of com- 
merce is notoriously an artificial production. The manufacture of 
champagne in the region which goes by that name is stated to have 
increased from five millions of bottles in 1834 to between twenty- 
five and thirty millions at the present day. But real champagne 
is grown — in the prefectures of Rheims and Epernay, within a 
comparatively narrow area; and although it is known that 
the war must in various ways have seriously interfered with 
the cultivation of the vineyards, it does not seem to have 
caused any falling off in the yield of wine. Both Bordeaux 
and Burgundy wines are also assuming more of an arti- 


Burgundy. 


ficial character. Hermitage is now produced chiefly for the 
purpose of mixing with the colder growths of the Gironde; and 
Chateau-Neuf-du-Pape and the Beaujolais wines are almost 
exclusively used as materials for being mixed and doctored into 
The wines which are chiely drunk in France are the 
vins du Midi—cheap natural wines which, though sometimes rather 
sharp and rough, are a sound, wholesome, genial drink, and mix 
well with water. But Frenchmen now complain that they can no 
longer obtain these wines in their natural form, and that they are 
adulterated in the making in order that they may be mixed up with 
other wines and passed off at a higher price under some faites 
name. The doctoring of the common wines with brandy is openl 
practised on the quays of Bordeaux; and sugar and brandy oul 
seem to be the chief constituents of Burgundy. Dr. Thudichum and 
Dr. Dupré say that they have seen as much as twenty pounds of 
sugar to the “ piece” added to Bordeaux, and they attribute to this 
addition much of the fierceness and alcoholicity of this kind of 
wine, and its injurious effects on those who drink it. A curious 
instance of the tendency of natural wines to get supplanted by 
imitations is afforded by the decline of the Muscat wines. 
It has been discovered that there is a close resemblance between 
the flavour of Muscat and the flavour of tincture of elder-flower; 
and a drink is made out of the latter, with the aid of alcohol, 
sugar, and a little tartaric acid, which is asserted to be in many 
cases superior in flavour, and “certainly in purity,’ add our 
authors, to the true Muscat of Lunel. Hence Muscat has lost its 
standing. It is with this elder-flower extract that the sparkling 
Moselle wines are flavoured. It goes by the name of “ Essence of 
Muscatel,” but not a grape of muscatel is grown on the Moselle 
or anywhere in that region, fit for ry tenoye, nor has Moselle 
wine naturally the slightest muscatel flavour. It is satisfactory to 
know that elder-flower juice is not prejudicial to health. It has, 
we are assured, “‘from time immemorial been used to make a 
high-flavoured tea for the treatment of slight indispositions.” 

t appears to be becoming continually more difficult to get any- 
thing ike the pure juice of the grape in its best natural condition. 
From first to last the grape is sacrificed to the conditions of arti- 
ficial manufacture. For wine-making grapes are at their best 
when fully ripe; but then colour has to be considered; and the 
colour required by the trade for red wines, as well as the pale hue 
deemed essential to pe re can only be obtained from im- 
mature grapes. Hence the highest quality of wine is sacrificed for 
the sake of a conventional dye. In order to protect wine from 
the effects of careless and hasty manufacture, it has to be “ forti- 
fied.” Sugar has then to be added in order to conceal the brandy. 
But sugared wine turns acid on the stomach, and people who have 
suffered in this way, being ignorant of the real cause of their un- 
easiness, are shy of wine in which they detect an acid flavour. 
“ Plastering,” which is the addition of lime either to the crushed 
grapes or to the fermenting liquor, is therefore resorted to in order 
to check acidity. Its effect is to remove the natural acids, which 
are not only harmless but wholesome, and to reinforce the real 
offender, sugar, with sulphates of a highly purgative character. 
It is said that one lie breeds another; and it would appear that 
the first step in adulteration inevitably entails a progressive series 
of deleterious processes. One of the most startling passages in 
Dr. Thudichum’s and Dr. Dupré’s Treatise is the account they 
give of what are called “Sugar Infusion Wines.” The manu- 
facture of wine is now conducted on such highly scientific 
principles that grapes are ually being dispensed with. 
According to Petiot’s process, 60 hectolitres of juice can be con- 
verted into 285 hectolitres of so-called wine, by adding a sufficient 
quantity of sugar and water to make up the difference and 
squeezing the husks of the grapes five times over. In their 
chemical enthusiasm Drs. ‘Thudichum and Dupré are so enchanted 
with the ingenuity of this remarkable decoction that they declare 
it to be not only equal, but superior, to real wine. There is no 
accounting for tastes, and if people prefer “sugar infusions” to 
wine they are at liberty to please themselves; but it is surely 
going rather too far to call them wine. 

It is perhaps just as well that the science of factitious wine- 
making should have reached this advanced stage. When the 
manufacturers of sham wines shall have finally abandoned the use 
of the grape, as a weak superstition of primitive times, the owners 
of vineyards will perhaps begin to reflect that they had better 
take their stand on the wholesome purity of the natural juice. 
The authors of this Treatise justly observe, though from their 
praise of sugar infusions it may be doubted whether they appre- 
ciate the full force of the observation, that the more the produce 
of a distinct variety of wine becomes obscured by mixing, or 
sweetening, or brandying, the easier it is to imitate it. Hitherto 
the wine-growers have been playing into the hands of their most 
dangerous rivals, It is impossible to imitate successfully the 
best juice of the grape; but the more the juice is mixed and 
doctored, the less important it becomes as an ingredient, and the 
easier it is to do without it. It is also consoling to reflect 
that, though there is at present a t run on particular 
districts which cannot poy meet the demands made upon 
them, and which are in fact ceasing to supply the genuine wines 
which made them famous, the vine is cultivated over a vast area, 
and that there is no lack of pure grape-juice in the world to be 
had for the a From this point of view a map which is 
printed in the volume before us, showing the limits of the cul- 
tivation of the vine in the Northern hemisphere, is highly en- 
couraging. The Northern limit, beginning north of the Azores— 
keeps to the south of England without touching our shores, enters 
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France at Vannes in Brittany, touches Maziéres, and goes on past 
Alengon and Beauvais. Then trending northward it runs through 
Rhenish Prussia to the north of Saxony, crosses the Carpathians, 
traverses Southern Russia almost in a straight line to the upper 
end of the Caspian Sea, and so on to the Amoor and the Pacilic. 
The Southern line starts near the Equator in the Atlantic Ocean, 
enters Africa at about the 30th degree of Northern latitude, and 
quits it about the middle of the Isthmus of Suez, crosses Arabia 
and the Persian Sea, and entering India, forms a loop which 
embraces the whole interior of the country, excluding all the sea- 
board, and again passing to the North, traverses China to the 27th 
degree of Northern latitude. These are the limits of what may 
be called the culture of the ; but vines grow both north and 
south of the limits we have described, only those in the north 
do not ripen save under exceptional circumstances, while in the 
south the vine, becoming an evergreen in which all stages of growth 
are represented at the same time, is unable to mature its fruit in 
perfection, and loses some of its best qualities. What the vine 
requires is not a high average temperature, but a maximum of 
summer heat; and this is the reason why, except under artificial 
treatment, the vine does not ripen in our own country. In North 
America it is grown within similar limits to those in Europe. 
Wine is produced in Peru, South Africa, and Australia, but the 
geographical distribution of the vine in the Southern hemisphere 
does not seem as yet to be well understood. Without troubling 
ourselves, however, about such remote regions, there seems to be 
no doubt that nearer home, in Europe itself, there are countries 
from which we may hope in time to get abundance of good wine, 
and which at present are onl nye ome to be tapped. The im- 
portant thing is, that the public should appreciate the merits of 
genuine wine, and should insist on having it pure and un- 
adulterated, 


FIGUIER’S DAY AFTER DEATH.* 


Q{UCH of our readers as have been of late years familiar with 
Brussels have most likely been lured into the Wiertz Gallery 
of pictures. A bequest dictated by inordinate vanity, that won- 
drous collection—in which the gigantesque vies with the libidinous 
and the horrible for the palm of what is most to be abhorfed in art, 
a damnosa hereditas to the morals and zesthetic tastes of the Belgian 
ital—displays as the masterpiece of the painter’s genius a kind of 
triptic, or composition in three tableaux, representing the sensations 
or impressions of a soul at three successive intervals of a day after 
decapitation by the guillotine. In the first moment after death 
the artist’s seeks to delineate the effect of the odic 
ting of the head from the trunk. With the horrible recoil the 
body is seen turning a wild somersault amidst vague and fleeting 
shapes retaining some shadowy resemblance of the spectators and 
the scenery of the scaffold. Of the deepening horrors of the later 
scenes—the whirling jets of blood, the bursts of flame of every hue 
that the palette can supply to a teeming and ghastly fancy, the 
loathsome shapes of snakes or nameless creeping things, the gib- 
bering demons, and the rest—we can trust ourselves to say no more 
than that the whole forms an inferno in the worst possible taste on 
the part of the designer, and most corrupting in the ideas and asso- 
eiations which it is likely to conjure up 1n the mind of the beholder. 
Never has the imagination of a — been let loose upon a theme 
more alicn to the true aims and interests of art, and never has a 
domain of thought which the instinct and tradition of mankind 
have at all times united to keep sacred from rash and presumptuous 
intrusion been invaded with more coarse or unholy tread. 

M. Figuier’s Day after Death, though involuntarily bringing 
to our recollection some features of the audacious creation of 
M. Wiertz’s fancy, is, we are bound to say, wholly free from the 
like objection on the of ethics or even of taste. There is 
nothing in his treatment of the subject to jar upon our sense of 
decency, or to outrage the feeling of reverence with which we 
would always handle the subject of death. There is neverthe- 
less a rashness in thus entering wu the mysteries of the 
after-state, giving the rein to the loosest impulses of fancy, 
which constitutes hardly less glaring an offence against the canons 
of soberness and propriety. It is at all events a travesty of scientitic 
accuracy or truth to talk of the utterly = aud speculative 
picture of the future life set forth in this book as being “ according 
toscience.” Between the facts which M. Figuierhas been at the pains 
and ingenuity to string together from the discoveries of astronomy 
or physiology,and the results which the process of death may entail 

the conscious being, there is not the faintest logical connexion. 
They are simply incommensurable quantities. It was not, indeed, at 
the oracle of science that the author himself in the first instance ac- 
uired the wisdom which he so confidently imparts to the world. 
uring thegreater part of his life he confesses his belief to have been, 
in common with that of everybody else, that the problem was wholly 
out of our reach, and that true wisdom lay in not troubling our 
minds about it. The loss of an only son set him thinking intensely 
upon the subject, Arter seeking, with but little effect, it would 
appear from the exact sciences what positive information they 
could furnish him, he proceeded to interrogate ignorant and simple 
people, “ peasants in their villages, and unlettered men in towns, 
an ever-precious source of aid in reascending towards the true 
principles of nature,” as not being perverted by the “ progress of 


ife according to Science. 


* The Day after Death; or, Our Future 
ustrated by 10 Astrono- 


Translated from the French of Louis Figuier. 
mical Plates. Loudon: Bentley & Sun, 1872. 


education, or by the routine of a commonplace philosophy.” Qut 
of the mouths of babes and sucklings, then, we must presume, in 
the first instance at least, and by the aid of the docta ignorantig 
of field-labourers and working-men—who, it seems, are to be 
looked to for a philosophy as much above the commonplace 
or old-world sort, as their political wisdom is to transcend that of 
the lawgivers and rulers of old time—the author has constructed 
for himself an entire system of ideas concerning the new life of 
man which is to follow his terrestrial existence :— 

But his system is all contained in nature. Each organized being ig 
attached to another which precedes, and another which follows it, in the 
chain of the living creation. ‘The plant and the animal, the animal and the 
man, are linked, soldered to one another; the moral and physical order meet 
and mingle. It results from this, that any one who believes himself to have 
discovered the explanation of any one fact concerning this organization ig 
speedily led to extend this explanation to all living beings, to reconst 
link by link, the great chain of nature. Thus it was with the author of 
this book. After having sought out the destination of man when dismissed 
from his terrestrial life,.he was led to apply his views to all other living 
beings, to animals, and then to plants. The power of logic forced him to 
study those beings, impossible to be seen by our organs of vision, by which 
he holds the planets, the suns, and all the mmmumerable stars dispersed over 
the vast extent of the heavens, to be inhabited. So that you will find in 
this book, not only an attempt at the solution of the problem of the future 
life by science, but also the statement of a complete theory of nature, of a 
true philosophy of the universe. 

M. Figuier has long ago so thoroughly exhausted all mundane or 
material departments of knowledge as to have roused our curiosity 
as to what realm or sphere of thought he would next select for 
the flight of his peculiar genius. Not only the earth and the 
with all that inhabits them, but the marvels of electricity and of 
animal magnetism, having been explored or worked out as mines 
of novelty or sensation, he must have found himself sighing, like 
Alexander of old, for new worlds to conquer. In the path of enter. 

rise now struck out by him he enjoys the advantage of having 
it all to himself, as well as that of not being summarily brought 
up by a hedge of stiff and impassable facts. Starting from the 
formula of the “ human aggregate” or threefold nature of man, as 
laid down by the medical school of Montpellier, M. Figuier satis- 
fies himself with the assumption that the body, together with the 
life or “ vital force ” of Barthez, and the soul or “ intimate sense” 
of Lordat, make up the constitution of man as a “ perfected soul 
dwelling in a living body.” Body and life both perish by death, 
the soul alone surviving. What is then the habitat of the soul, 
or, as M. Figuier proceeds to callit, “the superhuman being ;” the 
body, its former tenement, and its joint tenant, the soul, being no 
more? It must be somewhere beyond the range of atmospheric 
air, the habitat of animal and vegetable life. Universal and im- 
memorial tradition assigning heaven as the place of sojourn, the 
only question is what is the nature of this heavenly space ? Ether, 
being in the view of science the fluid which is spread everywhere 
throughout interplanetary or stellar space, must forsooth be that ia 
which superhuman beings float and dwell. That oxygen, the 
breath of bodily life, is not contained in ether M. Figuier is pretty 
safe in assuming. He concludes then that ether is no other than 
“hydrogen rarified by the absence of pressure,” feeling fortitied 
herein by the observations made during recent eclipses, which 
point to a solar atmosphere of burning hydrogen gas. But are all 
souls, good and bad alike, at home in this gaseous ether, and do 
all find themselves at the same level of flotation? This would 
obviously be unjust. M. Figuier is not prepared to dogmatize 
upon this point, or to insist upon the particular process which is 
to separate the good grain from the tares. As a matter of indivi- 
dual sentiment, however, he wishes his idea of the subject to be 
recorded :— 

It seems to us that the human soul, in order to rise to the ethereal spaces, 
needs to have ucquired that last degree of perfection which sets it free from 
every besetting weight; that it must be subtle, light, purified, beautiful, 
and tliat only under such conditions can it quit the earth, and soar towards 
the heavens. To our fancy, the human soul is like a celestial aérostat, who 
flies towards the sublimest heights with swift strength, because it is free 
from all impurity. But the soul of a perverse, wicked, vile, gross, base, 
cowardly man has not been puritied, perfected, or lightened. It is weighed 
down by evil passions and gross appetites, which he has net sought to 
repress, but has, on the contrary, cultivated. It cannot rise to the 
= ~npaha it is constrained to dwell upon our melancholy and miser- 
able earth. 


The sun being the first and essential cause of life, what is more 
likely, asks M. Figuier, than that the rays which that luminary 
pours upon the earth and other planets are nothing else than 
emanations from the pure spirits who have qualified them- 
selves to dwell in that central starry abode? reed from all 
earthly alloy, from all material substance, the new being is a flame 
or breath ; all is intelligence, thought in him. “ He is an absolute 
soul, a soul without a body.” The gaseous and burning mass of 
which the sun is composed is therefore appropriate to receive 
these quintessential beings. “A throne of fire is a fitting throne 
for souls.” It has been usual to reserve the fiery abode for 
the opposite class of souls to those whom M. Figuier seats upoa 
flaming thrones. We consequently look with some curiosity, 
not to say coneern, for what he has in view for the wicked. The 
bad and impenitent man gets off, we are bound to say, more lightly 
than we could have expected. But then M. Figuier’s amiab 
optimism unfits him for inflicting or even contemplating pain. 
The evil, gross, and heavy soul, too material to float upwards like 
a celestial aérostat, remains below to recommence hfe a second 
time. The transmigration of souls enters, we find, into the pro- 
gramme of the Day after Death, ‘he evil soul enters on 
Imto a new human body; not, we perceive, into the body of any 
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lower animal. [here is, however, no recollection of the previous 
state of existence. But what then, objects the sceptic, becomes 
of identity and of the process of retribution and recovery? Is 


not the individual reduced to nothingness? M. Figuier feels the | 


difficulty, but is equal to it. “This oblivion is but for a while, it is 
art of the soul’s punishment.” As the perfecting process goes 
forward, the recolleetions of the past will return. e soul will 
recall the evil actions of its previous existence, or manifold 
existences, if it has gone through many, end this thought will 
form its chastisement even in the blissful abode to which it shall 
at length have attained. What we fear is the indisposition, 
on these terms, to the recuperative process on the part of the 
lost soul, on the ground that ignorance is bliss, or that it is best 
to let sleeping dogs lie; no severer penalty being in store for the 
lowest criminal than this rolling again uphill as before the stone of 
life, and that without being vexed by the ghosts of former failures. 
“The explanation of the banishment of the wicked which we 
offer,” says M. Figuier, “is at least preferable to the hell of the 
Christian creed.” So at all events will the wicked say. There 
remains the problem of infants, or immature souls. What and 
where are they the day after death? M. Figuieris, we need hardly 
say, ready here also. When an infant dies before it has lived one 
ear, the period of dentition, its soul, “ disengaging itself from the 
ittle corpse,” passes into another newly-born baby, and after 
this fresh incarnation begins a second life. As regards the 
form wherewith this superhuman being is invested in its 
new condition, our author exeuses himself from delineating 
it to the fll. All he can say is, that, being not absolutely 
immaterial, but having a body in some sort, whilst having 
to float in a fluid so excessively subtle and rarefied as 
ether, there must be a “slight material tissue, animated by life, a 
vaporous, diaphanous drapery of living matter.” The necessity for 
food, he feels confident, is spared to these ethereal creatures, the 
mere inspiration of the fluid in which they float suflicing for their 
nutrition and refreshment. That their sole physiological function 
lies in that of the inhalation of ether may be readily conceived 
from our seeing a whole class of animals—the batrachian—for 


whose respiration the bare and simple skin suffices. “Sleep is un- | 


known, and would be of no use when physical reparation is not 
required. Reproduction, the function of inferior worlds, being 
superseded by perpetual recruitment from the preparatory state, 
the distinctions of sex will be no more.* Into what will be the in- 
tellectual, the moral, or the esthetic perfections of this final and 
fully sublimated state we should only follow M. Figuier at the 
risk of losing ourselves. We can but wait in patient trust for the 
good time when the blissful prospect may be realized in our own 
case. Then every problem will be as clear as the noonday. Even 
now, whatever distracts and puzzles us here below is mere child’s 
play to the bright intelligences overhead, or, if M. Figuier is 
right, in the very orb of light itself. “He who is regarded by 
mankind as a genius of the first order, an Aristotle, a Kepler, a 
Newton, a Raflaelle, a Shakspeare, a Moliére, a Laplace, a Lavoi- 
sier, a Cuvier, a Victor Hugo, would be among them a babbling 
child. No science, no moral idea is above their conception.” 
We should for our part require no further proof of their stu- 
— intellectual development than to be satisfied that they 

eyes to see the grounds on which M. Figuier builds up so 
queer an edifice of fancy as that of his Day after Death, 


MINOR POETS.* 


ur author of Olrig Grange possesses so muck power that we 
} cannot but regret that he should have selected a form of 
composition for which he is, but slightly qualified. His poem is 
dramatic in form, and yet the poetis never able to keep himself out 
of sight. His five or six characters each in turn think aloud through 
a great many stanzas, but, however different the subject of their 
thoughts may be, the mode of regarding each matter and the form 
of expression are all of a piece. Then, too, however much the 
hero might be capable of a long train of reflections and self- 
analysis, it is absurd to suppose that the heroine’s mother, for in- 
stance, a fashionably-religious or religiously-fashionable woman, 
would be capable of such a sustained effort. Each character for 
the most part expresses himself with a certain amount of vigour, 
and at times witha good deal of poetical power, but we often feel 
the same kind of astonishment at what they say that would come 
over us if we were to hear Mr. Ayrton talk pleasantly or Mr. 
Whalley wisely. It is curious to notice too that the speeches of 
all the characters are of almost exactly the same length. Whether 
Mater Domina loguitur, or Pater, or Thorold, or Hester, or Rose, 
they require each a soliloquy of about twenty-four pages, or some 
450 lines, to express their thoughts. Thorold, indeed, in the second 
speech which is granted him as hero, fills thirty pages—no bad 


* Olrig Grange. Edited by Hermann Kunst, Philol. Professor. Glasgow : 
James Maclehose. 1872. 
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| given to killing prophets could nevertheless be “ dear aunt” to a 


their vessels by the Pole Star.” 


allowance of talk fora man in the last stage of consumption. The 
doctors when they came must have done more than 
tapped, and stethoscoped, and e 

Cells, stitches, mucus, coughs and blisterings. 
To have strung up a consumptive hero to — or 600 lines of talk 
straight on end on the very morning of his death must be a feat un- 
paralleled, if not in dramatic poetry, at all events in the annals of 
medicine. Each of the speeches is introduced by a short com- 
mentary by the editor, one Hermann Kunst, Philol. Professor. 
Though these parts of the poem have not the liveliness and vigour 
of the others, yet, not pretending to be in any way dramatic, 
they are much more natural, and on the whole more interesting. 
The reader perhaps as he goes through them is haunted rather too 
much by aremembrance of Wordsworth. It is difficult to believe 
that the following passage, good though it is in its way, would 
have stood exaetly as it does if the author had not been familar 
with the poem of the Brothers :— 

Trained for a priest, for that is still the pride 

And high ambition of the Scottish mother, 

There was a kind of priestly purity 

In him, and a deep, solemn undertone 

Ran through his gayest fancies, and his heart 

Reached out with manifold sympathies, and laid 

Fast hold en many outcast and alone 

I’ the world. 


We have so many poets who form themselves on Mr. Tennyson 
just in those very points where he has formed himself on Words- 
worth, that it is some comfort to find that the author of Olrig in 
his blank verse, so far as he is an imitator, is not at all events the 
copy of acopy. Perhaps the dramatic portions of his poem are 
more suggestive of the Poet-Laureate, but yet they have a merit 
of their own. The pomer stanza, taken from the brother’s 
recollections of the happy childhood he and his sister had spent 
together, is pretty fees and is a fair specimen of what our 
readers may expect if they will read the poem through 
How sweet the old brook tinkles still 
Through daisy mead and golden broom, 
ere once we placed our water-mill, 
And heard it clicking inthe gloom, - 
Hushed, sleepless, in our little room! 
Yonder, we caught the tiny trout— 
Our first—you carried it about 
All day, complaining of its doom, 
And trying each pool if its life were gone out. 


The book is by no means all sentimental. There isa good deal of 
vigorous writing on many of the faults of the age, which keeps 
the story from growing wearisome. Altogether, considerable as 
are the faults of Olrig Grange, unmelodious as is at times the 
versification, yet we will venture to assert that’any one who takes 
it up will not willingly put it down till he has reached the last 
line of the last stanza. 

Mr. Peter Bayne tells us that he has not d himself “ care- 
ful study ” of the times att which he writes, but that he finds 
that “in none of the boozs apon the subject which I have seen 
has adequate importance been assigned or, to with more 

reciseness, sufficient been allotted to the part played by 
Rode Jezebel.” We trust that the claims of that somewhat 
grasping lady will be satisfied at last, and that she will allow that 
in Mr. Peter Bayne’s 212 pages she has been allotted at all events 
sufficient space. At the time of the old Exhibition of 1851 no 
complaint, we remember, was more common than that some 
country had been unfairly treated, in that sufficient space had 
not been allotted to it. It is somewhat curious to see the 
merits and claims of “ historical personages” similarly esti- 
mated by square measure, and to find that, if only justice has 
been done by the historian, the foot-rule will quite as cor- 
rectly show a man’s greatness as his height. Mr. Peter 
Bayne accounts for the insufficient space assigned to Jezebel 
“in the records we possess of her reign,” -by the hatred 
which was felt for her by their Hebrew authors. It is satisfactory 
to find that after his careful study he can say that “this hatred 
did not, I believe, induce them to deviate from strict veracity.” 
Jezebel they naturally regarded as “a supremel. able sub- 
ject, and they said as little of her as they could.” f Mr. Peter 
~~ had followed them in their reticence, and, regarding Jezebel 
as he does as a supremely agreeable subject, had yet managed to 
say as little of her as he sonal he would have earned the gratitude 
of at all events one reader. Besides the 212 pages of poetry, we 
have a preface of twenty-six pages, in which we learn, among other 

ings, that “‘ Jezebel might regard herself as the i of a 
nobler, kindlier, more expansive- civilization than that which so 
sternly defied her,” and that ‘the seamen of Sidon first directed 
As Mr. Peter Bayne makes 
Jezebel quote Homer, or at least refer to him, so he guards him- 
self in his preface by stating “ that the likelihood is that the poet 
lived about half a century earlier.” Mr. Peter Bayne, like every 
one else, has a choice of some five or six centuries, in either of 

ich he can place Homer at his , in the full certainty 
that he has some great authority on whom to rest his decision. 
When once, however, he has placed Homer fifty years before 
Jezebel, it is too bad to place one of Homer’s heroes some 
after Jezebel. It is i 
in a domestic light, and to tind that a lady who as queen was so 
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young girl. It is pleasing, too, to find that if the great Queen had 
par notions vineyard, yet when she had 
got any grapes she did not keep them all to herself. In fact, so 
generous is she in giving them away, that her niece cries out:—_ 
Oh, thank you, aunt, so many! 
I like the grapes of Eshcol. 

It is in many ways aang to find that the grateful niece is no other 
than Dido, and to learn that at the age of ten she showed so much 
character that Aunt Jezebel exclaims, “ Another kiss, my mimic 
heroine.” Nevertheless we find ourselves involved in a chronolo- 
gical difficulty from which all Mr. Peter Bayne’s study will 
scarcely set us free. If Homer lived fifty P ay: before Jezebel, 
ZEneas must have visited Carthage more than fifty years before 
Jezebel. How he managed there to inspire Dido with love, who, 
according to Mr. Peter Bayne, was not born till more than 


forty years later, we cannot even pretend to guess. Of Mr. 
Peter reece chronology we may say as Ahab did of Jezebel’s 


tear, that it “is maddening.” He, as doubtless the best thing to 
be done under circumstances so trying to his reason, asks to be 
allowed to “kiss it ere it overflows the quivering eyelid.” When 
Jezebel, “ repelling him softly with her hand,” declines to allow 
this, he thereupon makes some long speeches, and at the end of 
nineteen pages offers to kiss her again. We shall not, however, 
waste any time on Mr. Peter Bayne, but shall leave him to explain 
his chronology as best he may. As for his dramatic poetry, the 
following extract will suffice, by way of specimen :— 
The acrid foam upon the wrinkling lip 
Of turbulence, that feels the sovereign eye 
Restrain it, is as weak as frothy film 
Left on the sand, which you and I have oft 
At Sidon marked, when the down-going storm 
Led back the baffled surges, and it lay 
Sun-dried and impotent. Then wherefore weep ? 
Though a y, however clever it may be, rightly holds only 
a very low place in literature, nevertheless it deserves to rank far 
higher than those mere imitations of poetry which in all good 
faith are put forth by their authors as original. Of the poets 
who are at present inviting our notice we could pick out a score 
or so who have all the faults of the parodist but none of his 
merit. As we read their verses we are constantly reminded of 
some one of the leading poets of the day, and while we are re- 
minded, we are at the same time wearied and annoyed. For a 
moment or two we may be amused at seeing in what perfect 
simplicity these writers believe in their own originality, and, in 
the words of one of them, apologize for having “consciously or 
unconsciously adopted one or two phrases and images ” from some 
of the leading authors of the day. If,as in the early days of 
Rome, an ox could still speak, we should just as soon expect to 
find one of those animals, when — in chewing the cud, tell 
us that all the food it brought up had grown in its own stomach, 
and apologize for having consciously or unconsciously borrowed a 
blade or two of grass from the field. We gladly therefore turn 
from those poets who, without intending to do so, are ever re- 
minding us of Mr, Tennyson or Mr. Browning, to a writer like 
C. 8. C., who from the beginning owns that he is not an original 
t, and is contented with parodying the poets of the day. 
he little volume before us contains not a few pieces which we 
could select for quotation, had we only space. e must content 
ourselves with merely noticing the ballad with the burden of 
** Butter and Eggs and a Pound of Cheese ”—a burden by the way 
which is quite as sensible and nearly as musical as the “Two Red 
Roses across the Moon” of one of the greatest among our younger 
ts. One of the best parodies in the whole book is that on 
. Tennyson’s poem of “ The Brook.” A travelling tinker meets 
the poet, and thus begins to tell his adventures :— 
I loiter down by thorp and town ; 
For any job I’m willing ; 
Take here and there a dusty brown, 
And here and there a shilling 
I deal in every ware in turn, 
I’ve rings for buddin’ Sally 
That —— like those eyes of her’n ; 
I’ve liquor for the valet. 
4 steal from th’ parson’s strawberry plots, 
I hide by th’ squire’s covers ; 
I teach the sweet young housemaids what’s 
The art of trapping lovers. 
The things I’ve done ‘neath moon and stars 
Have got me into messes ; 
I’ve seen the sky through prison bars, 
I’ve torn up prison dresses, 
After one or two or more verses equally good, the poet in his own 
person thus concludes the story :— 
Thus on he prattled like a babbling brook. 
Then I, ‘“‘ The sun has slipt behind the hill, 
And my aunt Vivian dines at half-past six.” 


So in all love we parted; I to the Hall, 
They to the village. It was noised next noon 
That chickens been missed at Syllabub Farm, 


Many people, as every one knows, are inclined to estimate 
poetry rather by the difficulties which the author has had to over- 
come than by any consideration of the intrinsic value of his 
productions. So a copy of verses which, if composed by a literary 
man, would be p over with indifference, would excite great 
admiration if it were known that they had been composed by a 
cobbler as he patched up old shoes, or by a tailor as he stitched 
away at a pair of breeches. And yet if a cobbler in his leisure 


time were to turn out a pair of breeches, or a tailor a 
of shoes, no one, so far as we know, would be lost in ad- 
miration at the skill of a man who, while knowing how to 
do one thing well, yet was able to do another thing ill. The 
author of Poems from Turkey may, however, come before the 
public with a certain claim to attention from the novelty of 
the trade which he combines with the poet’s art. While there 
are few trades which cannot boast their bard, we doubt if, til] 
the present case, poetry and firework-making have ever been 
combined. Not, indeed, that there is any inconsistency between 
the two arts. A cracker scarcely surpasses in sound, and fully 
equals in sense, many odes, and not a few sonnets flare away 
for a short space bravely like a squib, to end like it in un- 
meaning noise. Our author, in a modest preface, though he does 
not give us his name, yet lets us into part of his history. He 
spent fourteen months at Constantinople, where he “ superintended 
(under His Excellency Halil Pasha) the Sultan’s firework dis- 
plays.” He adds :— 

It may perhaps be worth noticing here that the Franco-German war was 
raging between me and “home” during the greater part of the time. 

Also that I am intimately connected with the Crystal Palace firework 
displays. 
How the Crystal Palace firework displays bear on the volume 
before us we hardly know. We once knew an old organist who 
answered all attacks on his style of playing by the assertion 
that as his singing, when a boy in the choir at Windsor, had 
pleased his Sacred Majesty George IV., it was not too much to 
assume that he knew how to play an organ in a parish church. In 
like manner we shall expect to find our author as poet maintain 
that a man who is “ intimately connected with the Crystal Palace 
firework displays ” must know how to write poems, and as fire- 
work-maker maintain that a man who knows how to write poems 
must know how to make fireworks. We trust, however, for the 
sake of the shareholders in the Crystal Palace that his squibs and 
crackers are better composed than such lines as the following :— 


The coup d’ail the scene affords 

Who can adequately tell ? 

Who can represent in words (and well) 
A city’s indescribable 

Agglomeration? Magnificence, 

Ani multitude, and meanness dense, 
In vast confusion lying outspread, 
Where’er the captive eye is led, 

From caique to minaret to range, 
*Midst everything so strangely strange. 

We cannot pretend to have read through the historical drama in 
five acts of King Charles the Second. We have dipped into it in places, 
and while we are ready to allow that it is in five acts, we cannot 
say that we have discovered anything that is either dramatic or 
historical. There is a great deal of fighting, and a great deal of 
speech-making. Cromwell makes speeches and King Charles 
makes speeches, and both get through a good deal of those hand-to- 
hand combats which are, if not dramatic, at all events peculiar tothe 
drama. King Charles, in the battle of Worcester, finding that an 
officer “ makes a point at his breast,” parries it, and having first 
justified his agp in aspeech of six lines, then slays the officer 
“ just outside, and returns,” to point out to the audience that 
there is “one less against me in the field.” Cromwell is not 
behind his rival in exploits. When sent by the Council of State 
to Scotland, he thus takes leave :— 


Farewell, my Lords. When we next meet 

The population of Great Britain 

Will be diminished. 
He scarcely does his best to fulfil his promise, for he is contented 
with merely seizing his enemy by the neck, and spares his life. 
But the whole scene is so wonderful in itself, that we shall venture 
to quote a part of it. The opposing armies of England and Scotland 
are drawn up on the Lothian Hills, with “a repetition of 
— and Leith as in Scene 2, but all at a greater distance,” 
wien 


Enter a line of English soldiers, headed by their Officers, with halberds at 
the charge. CROMWELL draws his sword, looks at his soldiers, and 
points towards the Scotch army, 


Soldiers, in the name of Saint George 
Charge home upon your enemy. 
When English blood’s aroused 

Let all the world fall down before it! 
Forward to the charge, 


(Headed by CromweE tu they all charge across the stage and exeunt, 
Bugles und drums heard, One Officer returns wounded, re-crosses the 
stage limping and pale, and falls just outside. Several soldiers return 
backwards fencing with Scotch soldiers, and again drive the Scotch back 
and exeunt. Drums, §c. fainter.) 


Enter a Scotch Officer backwards, fencing with CROMWELL, who drives him 
to the centre of the stage. The Scotch Officer’s sword falls out of his 
hand, when CROMWELL seizes him by the neck. 

CroMWELL, Rebel of the empire ! 
You are my prisoner ; your life 
Deserves no custody, but an Englishman 
Never takes advantage of his enemy. 


Imposing as are the + military displays in this drama, perha 

even more effective ts the which it The 
scene is laid in “ Whitehall Palace and adjoining premises.” The 
King faces the audience, while all the great personages of State 
“ have arranged themselves down the stage R. and L., leaving 
room for maids of honour to enter R. and L. next the footlights.” 
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General Monk makes a and Charles makes a speech, and 
then the dramatic portion of the play thus closes:— 
i Lorp Mayor. God save the King. Hip! hip! 
Cortece. Hurrah! 
Lorp Mayor. Hip! hip! 
Cortece. Hurrah! 
Lorp Mayor. Hip! hip! 
Cortece. Hurrah! 
The curtain, however, does not finally fall till King Charles “has 
commanded the Company to sing the National Anthem, in honour 
of our reigning Sovereign Queen Victoria.” 


BAZAINE’S ARMY OF THE RHINE.* 
BAZAINE has lately appeared among the 
numerous apologists for French defeat. But the Marshal 
is also cited to answer before a court-martial charges of mis- 
conduct Nena Ra proved, must condemn him to the gravest 


penalty that military law can inflict. And although it is his own 
Sats fling his elaborate defence broadcast through a publisher 


at the moment when his trial is decided on, we cannot accept the 

task of entering into those questions with which the tribunal at 

Versailles will have to d On everything, therefore, in this 

work that concerns the Marshal’s conduct when finally cut off and 

invested we shall be silent; for it is impossible to separate this 
part of the story from the crowning event of the capitulation. But 
the first seventy-five pages of the book need no such reticence in 

a reviewer, carrying events as they do only up to the close of the 

battle of Gravelotte. Whatever may be thought of the Marshal’s 

conduct up to that point, no reasonable person would connect it 
with the oh arising out of the investment, which, had he been 
victorious at Gravelotte, would never have been begun. Yet the 
events of the first fortnight of the war, closing with that battle, 
form perhaps its most important section, and each contribution to 
their History from any of the chief actors must have its value 
varying though that value must be according to the honesty and 
the power of the writer. This portion of the book, therefore, we 
shall deal with as though it were a complete work in itself, and 

separate from all that follows. ° 

Such a narrative as that of Bazaine’s. = ge at so singular a 
season, su one of two things. Hither the Marshal feels his 
own contribution to history, honestly written, to be so necessary 
to truth that it cannot longer be withheld; or he has observed 
how seriously the charges made oy his conduct in the press 
have affected the public mind, and has resolved in —_s 
his version to attempt to meet them in detail. We do not preten 
to decide how far this subjective method of treating his narrative 
has influenced the writer. It is plain enough, however, that he 
is well aware of the chief points on which he is accused of falli 
short of his functions before the investment, as well as later; an 
the portions of his narrative which touch on these may be sup- 

to say as much as can be stated in his favour. Now the 
chief of these points within the limits we have fixed for our task 
are in four number :—The failure to support Frossard at Spicheren 
on the 6th of August; the delay in retreating over the Moselle ; 
the want of determination shown after the indecisive action of 

Mars-la-Tour; and the general incompetency displayed at Grave- 

lotte, especially in the matter of neutralizing the French reserves 

by leaving them too far off to be of service. All these are well 
known, indeed notorious, and we shall glance at each briefly in 
turn. 

Marshal Bazaine’s narrative of the 6th of August is well confirmed 
the independent version of General Frossard, recently reviewed 
arch 9, 1872) in these pages. It may be well, for the sake of truth 

—which has been greatly distorted on this head by the careless criti- 

cism of Special Correspondents—to repeat shortly that there seems 

to be no foundation whatever for the alleged jealousy between 

Frossard and Bazaine, nor for the notion that the former wilfully 

refrained from calling for, or the latter from sending, aid. The 

simple facts are, that on the afternoon of the 5th, whilst the three 
corps of Bazaine, Frossard, and Ladmirault were scattered about 
the frontier in separate divisions, moved hitherto without any cer- 
tain plan, sudden orders by the telegraph constituted the three 
into a wing of the whole army under Bazaine’s chief direction. 
Hardly had he taken his charge when next morning the Prussian 
shock fell on Frossard, whose corps had been close to the enemy’s 
point of concentration. The worst that can be said of Bazaine’s 
conduct at this crisis, after careful comparison of all that has yet 
been printed on the subject, is that he showed no ial genius 
for war, nor any comprehensive of the situation. He kept 
one division with his headquarters idle at St. Avold, conceiving that 
point, though so far to the rear, to be endangered by some con- 
cealed Prussian movement. One more of his own four divisions had 
been detached by Lebceuf’s orders on en The two re- 
maining were ordered to support , one with direct, the 
other with somewhat vague instructions. It is sufficient to add here 
that their well-known non-a ce at Spicheren seems to be 
due to the moral timidity and irresolution of the two commanders, 
and to the general incompetency of the Staff which should have 
directed them onward, rather than to any personal fault on the 
part of Frossard or Bazaine. All that is distinct here in Bazaine’s 
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narrative is what that of Frossard had already made abun- 
dantly plain. In short, the general inferiority of the higher 
French officers, combined with the irresolution of the Emperor and 
Lebceuf, and the weaker numbers of the Army of the Rhine, made 
it a certain sacrifice on the coming collision with the North Ger- 
man forces, which had on their side the threefold advantages of 
er organization, and leadership. 

A far more important matter as concerns Bazaine’s reputation 
is his share in the fatal delay which allowed the French to be 
outflanked by their enemy, and so led finally to the investment of 
the Army of the Rhine by Steinmetz and Prince Frederick 
Charles, On this head we look in vain for a better defence of the 
Marshal than the stereotyped plea that he took command too late 
to save the force by prompt retreat. This indeed is not formally 
stated, for the work does not pretend to be a formal defence, but 
a history. But it is clearl the inferred from the pains which 
Bazaine is at to show how dangerous the position was when he re- 
ceived his charge under the Imperial decree of the 12th. bs! Ay that 
moment, it is implied, he had no sibility, and on that day 
it is true the formal transfer into his hands took place. But we 
have long since pointed out that the Marshal, who had allowed 
all France, and indeed the whole civilized world, to be informed 
by the Emperor’s telegram three days before that he was invested 
with the command, cannot escape the sibility which really 
devolved upon him from the moment of that announcement ; and 
this date is singularly confirmed as the true one by his own narra- 
tive, which represents him first (p. 40) as giving advice on the 
whole situation of the army on the gth, the day in question. 

With this section of our inquiry the battle of Borny on the 
14th is much concerned ; for the most — Fg of the delay 
was the unnecessary — back of a part of the Fourth Corps, 
which had already crosse the Moselle before the action began. 
For this return, as well as for the circumstance that the Thi 
Corps (Decaen’s) was unnecessarily caught out of the cover of the 
forts by the German onset, and was therefore dragged into a useless 
and prolonged action at a distinct gain of time to the enemy, 
Bazaine offers no direct excuse. He admits that the facts were 
so, and implies that his subordinates mismanaged the affair sadly. 
The obvious reply to this is best given by the date of Bazaine’s 
own telegrams to the Emperor, which show him at age Ax acy 
intending the retreat, shortly before the Germans a ed. 
French writers have first set the example of making a commander- 
in-chief irresponsible for the defeats brought on by his lieutenants’ 
blunders calee his own eye and within the reach of an aide-de 
camp. But we are not aware that this sort of excuse has ever been 
admitted for lesser men than the Great Napoleon, or that his 
exemption in such matters is to be made a precedent. We must 
therefore insist, until a better rule is created, in holding Bazaine, 
as commander-in-chief, fully ch ble with the useless blunder- 
ing of this battle of Borny, as well as with the other delay caused 
by the want of bridges, which the Marshal evidently considers 
sufficiently explained when he quotes the = of his chief 
engineer as to the difficulty ca by the flooding of the Moselle 
whilst the trestles were being prepared—as though there were 
no boats at Metz, nor any means of putting them together in 
default of the pontoons left in German hands near Forbach. 

Our third inquiry is as to the battle of Mars-la-Tour, and the 
necessity of retreating from the ground held at itsclose. Bazaine 
here is evidently aware of the close discussion,which has been carried 
on in his own country and elsewhere as to his abandonment of 
the attempt to move westward whilst he had yet two roads, one 
very far from the grb — still left in his power. The 
imperfect victualling of his troops for the two days previous, and 
the want of ammunition after the battle was over, are the reasons 
he alleges for the necessity of his retiring on Gravelotte. But 
to any one who, with our present knowledge, views the matter 
broadly, it is plain that the argument is lost from the moment 
the Marshal admits that the march westward was still ible. 
“To turn my back upon the enemy was the necessary enstttion of 
doing this,” he says; and truly under the circumstances there 
was nothing he should have desired so much to do with the bulk 
of his force. Rearguards are made for the very occasion in question. 
As to the defects in his supplies of cartridges, he admits that two of 
his four infantry corps were fully furnished ; and if he had been 
moving away from the reserves at Metz, he would at least have 
drawn his pursuers equally from their reserves, whilst whatever 
stores were in the Meuse district would have been at hisservice. A 
note a few pages on tells us that there was un grand approvisionne- 
ment at Verdun, could the army have reached that fortress, If 
Bazaine did not know of this on the 16th, it must have been 
chiefly his own fault, as he bad free telegraphic communication 
two days later. 

As to the battle of Gravelotte itelf, the charges have long 
since been openly meade by French officers that Bazaine kept far 
too much to the zear to know what was really happening, and 
that his reserve, the Guard, was rendered useless from the same 
cause. This is not, ash readers may have supposed, or as 
the Manchester Guardian Correspondent would have had it, a 
question of personal “‘/-° It is simply a remarkable instance 
of mistaken judgment. Taking Bazaine’s own account as literally 
correct—and we see no ial reason to doubt it—it is clear that 
whilst the whole German force assembled to the west and north- 
west along his front, he expected the attack to the south or 
behind his extreme left. “I was in the best place for look- 
ing up the valley” (of the Moselle), he says, p. 40. And the 


result of being in this best place was that at 7.50 P.M. (the date 


is from his own telegram) he knew so little of what was doing 
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in his front that he informed the Emperor “The fire is ceas- 
ing ; all the positions are throughout (constamment) maintained by 
our troops.” “The reports I had received were not disquieting,” 
he subsequently explains as his apology for this ignorance, ap- 
rently unconscious how, in telling the reader this, he condemns 
imself. In like manner he admits how late and with what caution 
the Guard was sent on to Canrobert’s support, as if unaware how 
every critic will connect the delay with the enforced retirement of 
that Marshal from St. Privat, “which the Sixth Corps was com- 
a to evacuate, despite the courage and self-devotion of its 
ef, 

On the whole, we lay down the book with the feeling that Marshal 
Bazaine would have ee well not to invite fresh criticism, but to 
await his trial by a professional court in silence. Of the earlier 
charges against him Frossard had already cleared away one. The 
others are the more fixed on him since he has written his own 
version, and the whole effect of the part of his book which we have 
reviewed is simply to afford us one more poet of the hollowness of 
the Imperial system, or the weakness of the Imperial judgment, 
which could give the modern Augustus no better choice as general- 
in-chief of the Army of the Rhine than the Marshal who takes 
so much pains to show his own incompetency from the first for 
the part confided to him. 


THE STORY OF A SHOWER.” 


"= interest of this unpretending story turns on an entangle- 
ment for which lady novelists show a remarkable fondness. 
Its victims consist of a group of three—an exemplary young lady, 
an objectionable young lady, and a mistaken young man. The 
mistaken young man has plunged rashly into a matrimonial en- 
ment with the objectionable young lady, only to discover that 

it was all along the exemplary young lady who was suited for 
him, and to whom he should have proposed. This is a favourite 
complication with writers of fiction. There is the struggle 
between loyalty and love in the bosom of the lover to be 
depicted; there are the gentle sorrows of the exemplary young 
'y, who is in a perpetual state of self-immolation, and the 
stormy jealousies and caprices of her objectionable, but trium- 
phant, rival. And out of the seemingly hopeless tangle a satis- 
factory issue has to be found in the third volume. In the novel 
before us the treatment of this situation is decidedly feeble. 
Two at least of the characters in the foremost group Tack any 
sustained individuality. Margaret Erne is 2 pale reproduction of 
one of those domestic paragons who have been already described 
with so much finish in the works of Miss Sewell and Miss Yonge. 
The good genius of a ramshackle family of cousins, the prop 
and support of an incapable aunt, she fully merits the eulogium 
bestowed on her of being a “ first-rate article”; though we should 
hardly have ventured to describe by so flippant a phrase an admi- 
rable young woman charged with the care of the weekly bills, 
and unselfishly devoted to the management of a set of peculiarly 
unpleasant children. But, apart from these household worries, 
and a tendency to ill-health, the sympathy which she inspires 
is not very lively; and this is mainly the fault of the author, 
who, instead of giving prominence to that feature in her story, 
is satisfied with a few meagre hints of the heroine’s secret 
attachment to Godfrey Woodman. If Margaret is sketchy 
and insipid, Godfrey is even less acceptable as a hero. Such 
merit as he possesses is all of a negative kind. He is not 
a prig, nor is he one of those marvellous compounds of 
virtue and muscle whom lady novelists evolve out of their 
consciousness, and dress up as curates and doctors. It is 
something to be spared both the preachy and the master- 
fal type of hero. On the other hand, Godfrey Woodman is 
drearily wooden, with no distinctively masculine speciality but 
a tendency to indulge in slang. Nothing lifelike is gained by 
emphasizing his sex by vulgarisms, and making him talk of 
“charming female parties who chouse people out of umbrellas,” 
or of “ tumbling among a damaged lot,” whatever that may mean. 
Nor does he improve as the story proceeds. Miss Drury does 
not seem to have any clear notion how a man would feel and act 
on discovering that he had engaged himself to a woman unworthy 
of love or respect. She is content with putting a few conventional 
phrases of el or anger in her hero’s mouth ; otherwise he takes 
things with provoking coolness, and accepts the chapter of 
necidents with as “ light a heart ” as M. Ollivier himself. Much 
better drawn is the third, and morally the least estimable, figure 
of the principal group. By the side of the brilliant criminals 


of sensational fiction she will no doubt appear a very humdrum 
sinner. Sly, scheming, and unscrupulous, she proves a véry 


mischievous inmate of the Woodman family; yet we cannot 
but think that in her laudable desire to point a moral Miss 
Drury is disposed to make the most of her peceadilloes. Cheat- 
ing at croquet is an offence of no very grave moral turpi- 
tude; and in darting a look of fury at a child who had driven 
a nail through her muslin dress, and slapping another for making 
an inopportune revelation, she will probably have the sympathy 
of most lady readers. But ptying into other people’s pocket- 
books, and abstracting diamond lockets from other people’s 
dressing-cases, are very different matters, for which we have nat 
a word of extenuation to offer. It is a pity that the author 
has not hit upon a less operatic contrivance for bringing Fanny’s 
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misconduct to light. For society, doubtless, it would be a con- 
venient arrangement if all thieves were also somnambulists, who 
restored by night what they misappropriated by day. But un- 
happily the combination is rare; and in a family of lynx-eyed 
children and waiting-maids, surely some more probable means for 
the detection of the fair culprit might have easily been found, 
Upon the whole, however, the character of Fanny is wrouglit out 
with some skill. She is not a meagre sketch, like Margaret, but 
a creation with pretensions to flesh and blood. Her airs of 
superior gentility to the Woodmans, and her irritating condescen- 
sions to her new friends, are cleverly described in the following 
passage, which we quote for the purpose of showing Miss Drury 
at her best :— 

She was charmed with everything; house, garden, aspect, situation, 
nothing could be more perfect. ~ ‘The simplicity, the absence of display and 
pretension, were exactly to her taste. She hated outside show and parade 
of wealth; the simplest things always pleased her most. Such a dear, tidy 
room—quite a snug little den, just what suited her best. And she said so 
much of its snugness and smaliness, that Charlotte, who had been accustomed 
to think it a handsome-sized apartment, began to measure it with a dis- 
paraging eye, and felt ashamed it was no bigger. The same tone of praise 
accompanied the guest’s minute inspection of the furniture and ornaments; 
everything was perfect, because it was so nice and simple—neat, without 
attempting too much, which was far from being the case in some houses, 
Stooping to examine the inkstand and portfolio, she gave a little laugh of 
satisfaction at coming across anything so plain and sensible. “ One never 
sees such things anywhere now, you know ; they overlead you with gilding 
and stone and crystals, and I don’t know what, till your tables are more 
like counters for bijouterie than conveniences for dressing or study. I am 
so glad to find nothing of the sort here, “is 

The dinner passed off amicably ; Fanny’s appetite proving the sincerity 
of the praise she bestowed on the-viands. Mrs. Woodman apologized, as 
they sat down, for their “ plain fare,” a formula she employed on such 
occasions as a matter of good breeding, but which Miss Fenlake took as a 
special tribute to herself, and assured her earnestly she enjoyed it the more 
for being plain, It was quite difficult now to sit down to a simple dinner, 
What with everything being @ la Russe, the table covered with ornaments 
and confectionery, and then the French dishes, and the vegetables and fruits 
out of season, at fabulous prices; really, when one came to think about it, 
the extravagance of the age was dreadful. 

a Very nice dinners those must be, though,” said Mrs, Woodman thought- 

“Oh, of course; perfect in their way, you know—nothing allowed that is 

not first rate, till you are liable to be spoiled for ordinary living, as I am 
afraid many are.” 
Upon the state of her feelings towards Godfrey Woodman 
Fanny is much less explicit, and to the end we are left in doubt 
whether she really cares for him or not. Upon either supposition 
her conduct would seem to be inconsistent. A mere coquette 
would hardly have displayed so much dread of forfeiting his good 
opinion. If, on the other hand, she had any real affection for him, 
no adequate motive is shown for her sudden elopement with the 
Major. 

it the triangular complication on which the interest of this 
novel, as a love story, turns is not very new, at least the author 
may claim to have set it in a framework of incident entirely 
original. That the lives of men and women are largely deter- 
mined by apparent tritles is a fact of everyday experience, and 
one which has been treated with exquisitely pathetic eflect in 
the masterpieces of fiction. It was to a puddle that Sir Walter 
Raleigh owed his brilliant career; and, to take only one in- 
stance out of many in the Waverley Novels, it is the accident of 
a message being entrusted to Goose Gibbie that precipitates the 
final catastrophe in Old Mortality. The shower which gives the 
name to this story belongs to the same category of small but 
pregnant incidents. On one of her beneficent errands Margaret 
falls in with a poitrinaire heiress, who out of gratitude for the 
loan of a cloak and umbrella bequeaths her a large fortune. The 
adventure was not merely lucky for Margaret, but it presents a 
singular accumulation of good luck. First, there was the luck 
of falling in with a rich heiress, then the luck of the day being 
rainy, and the young stranger being consumptive, and therefore 
peculiarly susceptible to weather intluences. But Margaret's luck 
did not end here. [Her heiress was an heiress with no relative 
but a Scotch uncle on whom to bestow her wealth, and that 
Scotch uncle was so refreshingly devoid of the canniness which is 
supposed to distinguish his nationality as to be ready to acquiesce 
with alacrity in this romantic bequest to a stranger. Such a 
concurrence of propitious circumstances is rare; remarkable even 
in the annals of the favoured few to whom it has been given 
entertain angels unawares. The two young ladies are et once on 
the most gushing terms. At her very first .visit Miss Noel 
brings a heavy dressing-case to deposit in Margaret’s care, appa- 
rently as a sort of earnest of the good things to follow. On this 
occasion, too, she finds Godfrey on a footing of cousinly inti- 
macy with Margaret,.and jumps to the conclusion that they are 
engaged lovers, though a word of explanation would have pre- 
vented all misunderstanding on this point. This leads to 
further mystification. From some vague expressions which sub- 
sequently fall from Miss“Noel, Godfrey in his turn jumps to the 
conclusion that it is Fanny Fenlake, whose father had been in 
litigation with the Noel family, to whom the moribund heiress in- 
tends to bequeath her property. Of course it is all a mistake. 
Nothing could etlace the recollection of Margaret's cloak and 
umbrella; and now that a chronic rheumatism had proved the 
result of her vicarious drenching, Miss Noel was more than ever 
determined to “repair the injury” by her will. Accordingly in 
that instrument her whole fortune is bequeathed to Margaret, 
who, now a rich heiress, goes abroad to recover her health 
at some German waters. The only person cruelly disconcerted by 
this déxowement is Fanny. who had blabbed to her relatives of her 
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coming greatness, and appropriated by anticipation some of the 
Noel diamonds. By the elopement of that unscrupulous pone 
lady with Major Horseman the main obstacle to the union of Mar- 

tand Godfrey, who had learnt to appreciate each other’s worth 
more than ever during their Kaisersruhe flirtation, was removed. 
newly acquired vom ey is is ily removed by 
Muceeret’s bestowin the bulk of her 
and almshouses, ed after the name of her departed friend, 
and by her reserving only a modest 300). a year for herself. To 
the family solicitor of life the impulsive way in which 

rty is dealt with in these pages would probably be irritating; 
ft this is a point on which the young. peowe or whom Miss 
Drury writes will be more indulgent. ey will be pleased to 
find it devolving on so worthy a recipient as Margaret; and equally 

leased that, when it —_— an obstacle to her happiness, it should 
falco wings afresh, and crystallize into almshouses. 

On the whole, though it must in candour be admitted that 
this book belongs rather to the milk than to the strong meat 
of fiction, it is at least entitled to the negative praise 
of being thoroughly inoffensive. We may go further, and say 
that it inculcates some very sound lessons of nursery morality, as 
that fibbing and pilfering are not merely sinful, but sins which 
entail their own punishment, On the other hand, for good girls 
of the Cinderella type a fairy godmother is always on the cards. 
But without undervaluing a wholesome moral, there are other 

uirements which are even more indispensable in a novel. Of 
all that relates to the mechanism of her art Miss Drury has much 
to learn. The chief defect of her book is the distrust which it 
exhibits of the writer’s power to sustain the reader’s interest by 
the simple accuracy and naturalness of her delineation of character. 
A dread of becoming dull leads her to flash on her readers in- 
cidents without meaning, and persons who have no raison d’étre in 
the story. Thus we have a suggestion of mischief-making servants 
of whose intrigues nothing whatever comes; and a mock valetu- 
dinarian, Cawdor Fenlake, who comes out to Germany to try to 
win the rheumatic heiress, and then vanishes into space. Another 
fault, of hardly less gravity, is the disregard of literary perspective 
apparent in this work. e recommend Miss Drury, before she 
sets to work upon another novel, to go through the preliminary 
labour of classifying her characters into of the first and 

ups of the seeond rank, and then .to bestow finish upon them 
in proportion to their prominence. As it is, she is sketchy where 
she should be elaborate, and meagre where she should be full: Of 
the minor characters in the story the best drawn is Mrs. Wood- 
man, whose chronic indolence and old-fashioned horror of the 
brilliant projects of the Haldon Improvement Company are 
amusingly portrayed. The scene in which she deprecates the 
misery of sitting in the open air on a hard chair, listening to a 
band of music, and mildly entreats her young people not to insist 
on letting the house until she is dead and gone, is not devoid of 
a gleam of quiet humour. This, and the freedom from mannerisms 
of style which second-rate novelists affect, particularly from that 
objectionable habit which imitators of Thackeray have imported 
of acting the part of Chorus to their own creations, are the most 
promising features which we can. desery in these volumes. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Me: WILSON’S Rise and Fall of the Slave Power* of which 
the first volume is now before us, is, as might be inferred 
from its title, a work of a vehemently partisan character. The 
time has not yet come when any Northern author is likely to write 
impartially or even candidly on such a theme ; and the Southerners 
are for the present effectually silenced; and even if they felt 
themselves free to speak out, they would hardly oecupy themselves 
with the defence of a policy which has been utterly defeated and 
loyally abandoned, or of an institution whose abolition they have 
frankly accepted and hardly professtoregret. Mr. Wilson writesfrom 
the Abolitionist point of view; that is, from the point of view of 
those who insisted on regarding the whole question of American 
slavery entirely in the light of abstract morality, and refused to 
take into account either the practical operation of a sudden eman- 
cipation or the political aspects of the subject as affected by the 
constitutional relations of several States. He appears, indeed, 
to sympathize rather with the political than with the abstinent 
section of his party; with those who strove to wrest the Consti- 
tution to the invasion of Southern State-rights, and used the civil 
privileges conferred by the Union to violate its conditions, rather 
than with those who candidly admitted that under the Constitu- 
tion slavery was expressly protected by law, and implicitly re- 
served to the jurisdiction of the several States, and who therefore 
resolved to repudiate the rights and obligations of citizen- 
ship, and to endeavour to withdraw their States from a bond 
which united them in political action with slaveholders, and 
bound them to defend the laws and uphold the Governments of 
the Slave States. The present volume brings down the story of 
Abolitionism only to the admission of Texas into the Union, and 
contains therefore the records of that part of the struggle during 
which the South appeared to her enemies completely victorious. 
The Southerners, on the other hand, conceiving that under the 
Constitution, and by the very nature of a Federal Union, they 
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were entitled to equal privileges. in the common Territories—ex- 
cept as to that vast region in the North-West which had been 
by Virginia on the express condition that ae should 
not be allowed therein—and recognizing that they could only be 
safe by maintaining an equality in the Senate, and by rendering 
impossible the creation of a majority of Free States sufficient to 
amend the Constitution to their detriment, fought obstinately for 
the admission of slavery into the Territories and of Slave States 
into the Union. They re the compromises by which slavery 
was excluded from the territory north of the Missouri line while 
it was not established south of that line, as concessions detracting 
from their rights, and the violent opposition offered to the ad- 
mission of new Slave States as acts of hostility and aggression on 
the part of the North. Mr. Wilson may be trusted as “er oe 
dence for the bitterness of feuds which this irreconcilable differ- 
ence of opinion excited, and which found vent in acts and menaces 
of the most outrageous kind, The Abolitionists insulted, —- 
and threatened the Southerners in language which no high-spiri 
plecould be expected to stand; and which provo! as much 
harp as would be excited in England by attempts to confiscate pro- 
perty to the value of some 300,000,000i. ; ially if it were 
proposed to accomplish that end by = means—say, by a single 
vote of the House of Commons. The Abolitionists were im- 


very floor of Congress; so that the wonder is, not that war broke © 


out at last, but that so much bitterness so much violence 
could go on for thirty years before it issued in civil war. 

The history of the Indian aborigines is one of the most in- 
teresting, and at the same time one of the saddest, portions of 
American history. The character of some at least among the 
native tribes, however it may differ from that romantic picture 
which has been rendered familiar to English schoolboys by 
Cooper’s charming novels, deserved a better fate than the ex- 
termination which has befallen the great majority, and is the 
evident destiny of the remainder; and the cruelty and treachery 
by which their destruction was hastened awaken a deep and 
painful os mee among English readers. Ait the same time it 
is not difficult, eee the records of Indian wars, to under- 
stand the very different feelings with which they were regarded by a 
rough, stern, unsentimental race of settlers, brought into frequent 
collision with them, and living im constant danger from their 
sudden outbreaks—d , not only of the worst horrors of war 
as waged by Sherman, Pope, and 8 idan, but of such atrocities 
as have not been witnessed in the conflicts of civilized nations 
since-the-days of Tilly and Wallenstein. It must also be remem- 
bered that British policy is in no small degree answerable for the 
fate of many Indian tribes. Mr. Ruttenber’s History of the Indian 
Tribes of Hudson River * traces clearly enough the consequences 
to the “yrs natives of their employment on the Royal side in 
the War of Independence. Their relations with King’s officers, 
and their feuds with the settlers, rendered them ready enough to 
respond to a call to arms, which was issued with equal recklessness 
of the nature of savage warfare and the probabilities of American 
vengeance ; the tribes were supported, and often led, by “Tories,” or 
Colonial Loyalists, who, having been banished, plundered, outraged, 
and maltreated by 
revenge which seems or exaggerated only to vehement 
American patriots; and for the devastation and slaughter wrought 
by both the Indians atoned but too terribly. Mr. Ruttenber, like 
most Americans, has one measure for friends and another for foes, 
and judges. the ing of Indian wigwams and of colonial 

i the massacre. of whites by Indians and of Indians by 
whites, by quite different standards. That part of his work which 
describes the internal organization, government, and politics of the 
tribes, their traditional history, the powers and attributes of their 
chiefs, their civil and military institutions, their alliances and 
federal relations, is at once more pleasant and more valuable read- 
ing than the melancholy story of their wars. The federal system 
of Six Nations, in cular, and the peculiar institutions 
and itions of the oer or Lenni Lenape, are especially 
interesting. It is a noteworthy fact, in connexion with the relics 
of the mound-builders and comparative civilization of the 
Mandans, that the Lenape represent themselves as having, in the 
course of their Eastward migrations, come into collision with and 
finally dispossessed a people living in fortified towns, and apparently 
maintaining an agriculture superior to the rude cultivation of 
maize, by which the Lenape and their neighbours assisted and 
supplemented the hunting on which roy emg for subsist- 
ence. Much interest also attaches to accounts of individual 
chiefs, warriors, and prophets, often greatly superior to the 
apres of their race in civilization and intelligence, with which 

e story is interspersed. We should be inclined to judge from 
the general tenor of the description either that the Sioux and 
other tribes at present maintaining a precarious evistence in the 
Far West have greatly degenerated through hardship, rum, and 
the pressure of an intruding civilization on their resources, or 
else that the tribes of the East, and especially the Lenape, were 
like the Mandans of a higher calibre and more developed intel- 
ligence than the races of the Western prairies—a supposition in 
itself by no means improbable. And Mr. Ruttenber is so far 


* History of the Indian Tribes of Hudun Bias 3 their Origin, Manners, 
uttenber, Author History of Newbergh.” Albany, 3 

| J. Munsell. London: Tritbner Co. 187%. 
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jgustained by evidence, and confirmed by other writers, that we 
are inclined to believe his picture substantially a just one. The 
work is readable enough, and its intrinsic interest would serve to 
enliven even a duller style. 

Neill’s “Fairfaxes of England and America”* is a genealo- 
gical record of one of the best known of those American families 
which can clearly and directly trace their descent to the historic 
aristoc of the mother-country; perhaps the only one among 
them the head of which, able to prove his claim to an English 
peerage, yet chose to throw in his lot with the insurgent colonists, 
and of which the eldest branch remained finally established as 
simple citizens of the Transatlantic Republic. 

. Walker's Science of Wealtht would hardly, we venture 
to think, be accepted as altogether a correct exposition of the 
principles of the science recognized by orthodox English econo- 
mists. It has, however, very considerable merits; it is generally 
clear, brief, and simple so as it goes; and on the subject of 
Protection it is thoroughly sound and remarkably distinct. As 
@ manual for students, it is open to the objection that it is 
too brief; that the writer does not allow himself room to deal 
fully with even the elements of his subject ; and that he bestows 
too much space on the more abstruse and less settled parts of the 
science. 

The last Report of the New York Chamber of Commerce } is 
less generally interesting than some of its predecessors, dealing 
more with questions of detail and with incidents of American 
commercial politics than with matters of principle or of historic 
import. The brief Report of a Committee on the decay of the 
American shipping trade is, however, an exception to this rule. 
It is exceedingly concise, and its recommendations are few and 
simple, but it throws much light on the subject. It points out 
that the fortunes of the commercial marine of the United States 
have been very fluctuating. The war of 1812 caused, as might 
have been expected, a serious diminution, From 1814 to 1824 
the tonnage of the United States was stationary, as it has 
been since 1865. There was a considerable increase between 
1824 and 1828, there were 7 of depression in 1828-32 
and 1843-46, and periods of rapid increase in 1833-43 and 
1846-54. From 1854 to the maximum in 1861 the progress 
‘was comparatively slow; the loss during the war was about 
two-fifths, and in 1870 the figures had scarcely altered at all. 
The extremely small percentage of steam-tonn bout one- 
sixteenth of the whole—is noteworthy. The Committee evi- 
dently ascribe the stagnation of the trade chiefly to the tariff, 
as they recommend that shipowners should be chewed to pur- 
chase supplies of foreign origin in bond for vessels engaged in 
the foreign trade, and to receive a drawback on the purchase of 
protected American wares, and that shipbuilders should be allowed 
to buy and use foreign materials in bond. many pew complain of 
the “irredeemable paper currency, enhancing all cost of produc- 
tion.” A further suggestion was added that the purchase and 
registration of foreign ships should be allowed, and that a prefer- 
ence should be given to American lines in making contracts for 
carrying the pot A Protectionist amendment was shelved by 
the Chamber. 

The Legal Tender Cases of 1871§ is a record of the judgment 
by which the Supreme Court in that year reversed its decision of 
the previous year pronouncing the Legal Tender Act unconstitu- 
tional. The story of that judgment is one of the worst scandals 
of General Grant’s administration, and is very briefly stated in the 
dissenting opinion of Chief Justice Chase, reported in the volume 
before us. In 1870 the Court, which then consisted of eight 
judges, pronounced by five to three a decision denying the validity 
of the Act in question, on the ground that laws impairing the 
sanctity of contracts were unconstitutional, and that the power 
of regulating the currency conferred by the Constitution on Con- 
gress no more included the power of issuing paper money and 
declaring it legal tender than of debasing the coin, and pro- 
nouncing a brass dollar capable of paying off a debt incurred in 
silver. it is certain that the States are expressly debarred from 
such acts, and that the Federal Government is not empowered by 
any clause in the Constitution to do them; so that the decision 
appears to be in accordance with the established principles of 
American Jurisprudence. It is also a significant fact that Chief 
Justice Chase, who was Secretary of the Treasury when the Act 
_ Was passed, and who was the inventor of “ greenbacks,” concurred 

in the judgment. It was, however, fiercely resented by the party 
dominant in Congress and in ssion of the Executive power. 
One of the majority of the Court resigned, leaving the parties 
therein four to three; another judge was added by Congress; and 
President Grant appointed to the two vacancies thus created 


judges who were known to favour the legality of the Act. After 
had been thus minority, with 
the aid of the two new judges, insisted on the most unusual and 
irregular step of reviewing the former judgment, and reversed it 
by five to four. This step was severely censured at the time, and 
has done much to discredit the authority of the Court, whose 
political importance as the one supreme arbitrator on constitu. 
tional questions, and the one check on Federal encroachment, 
has no analogy among English tribunals, The arguments of both 
_— will be found in this volume, and that of Chief Justice 

hase contains a very brief and temperate, but not the less effec. 
tive, history of the whole proceeding. 

Mr. Nason’s Memoir of Mrs. Rowson* contains the story of one 
of the many Loyalist victims of the Revolution. Her father, Lieu- 
tenant Haswell, who had settled in Massachusetts, was apparently 
well inclined towards the colonial cause; but having served the 
King, and still, it seems, holding his commission, he could not 
reconcile it with his conscience to join in rebellion. He rendered 
many acts of kindness to his neighbours, whom his position as a 
British officer enabled him to protect, and did his best to remain 
neutral, but this was not allowed. His property was confiscat 
and he himself put under surveillance, where he would have 
starved but for the gratitude of some whom he had served; and he 
was finally banished. His daughter married in England, and after- 
wards returned with her husband to the United States. She was 
a tolerably successful authoress, and some anecdotes, more amus- 
ing than probable, are told of her relations with the poh 
and the resistance she offered to attempts to employ her pen in 
the lowest kinds of literary theft or immorality. One of her 
works, Charlotte Tempie, is said by Mr. Nason to be better known 
in the States than Waverley. We fancy it is not sufficiently known 
in England to enable many of our readers to estimate by that fact 
the literary taste of the American public. 

The fifth volume of the Survey of the Fortieth Parallel ¢ is de- 
voted to Botany, and contains a very elaborate description of the 
flora of Utah and Nevada. The entire work is an admirable speci- 
men of the scientific blue-books which form so remarkable a feature 
of the State literature of America. The expedition, consisting of 
several eminent men of science—geologists, botanists, mineralogists, 
zoologists, and so forth—has been engaged for some years in the 
task assigned to it, and has contrived to produce as full an account 
of the region over which its researches have extended as we possess 
of almost any country in the world. The geological character of 
the district, its mineral resources and its mining industry, its 
climate, its meteorology, its soil and agriculture, present and pro- 
spective, its natural history, and its geographical features are all de- 
scribed at length in these immense quarto volumes; and the Federal 
Government, which has organized and directed the exploration, 
has not scrupled at the cost of publication, or crippled the work 
and reduced its public value by economies of detail The literary 
execution, the typography, paper, and engraving are all on a par 
with the fulness of the scientific and practical matter; and the 
result is a masterpiece of its kind—a work of which any country 
may well be — and which, in its own field, leaves nothing to 
be desired. The present volume—the last, we believe, of the 
series—gives an account of the general botanical features of the 
country, and the effect of climate and soil upon its vegetation; 
and this introductory treatise is followed by a detailed catalogue 
or descriptive list of all the plants of Utah and Nevada, illustrated 
by clear outline drawings of such as are peculiar to the region west 
of the Mississippi. Few men would have leisure or inclination to 
read such a book through; but as a work of reference it is com- 
plete and invaluable. 

A more eager and professional, but less general and permanent, 
interest attaches to the very careful and elaborate Report ¢ of the 
engineers sent by the War Department to examine the iron de- 
fences of Europe in general, and of England in particular. It 
describes every kind of iron-plating used in fortification, iron 
casemates and iron shields, iron ships, turrets, guns, and tor- 
ert and it also gives a detailed account of the different forts at 

ortsmouth, on the Medway, &c. The writers visited and ex- 
amined the torpedo manufactory of Austria, and obtained a 
minute explanation of their intended use as harbour defences; 
and they were equally careful in examining the defences, actual or 
intended, of other countries, though by far the largest space is 
given to those of England. The text is illustrated by a profusion 
of sketches and diagrams, which are so clear as to enable even 
unprofessional readers to obtain a glimmering of the sense. 

Lhe Twenty-Seventh Report of the Prison Association § of the 
State of New York—a body of whose constitution and functions we 
have previously spoken at length, records its extreme dissatisfaction 


* The Fairfaxes of England and America in the Seventeenth and 
Ejighteenth Centuries ; including Letters from and to the Hon. William 
Fairfax, President of Council of Virginia, and his Sons, Col. G. W. Fairfax 
and Rev. Bryan, Eighth Lord Fairfax, the Neighbours and Friends of George 
Washington. By Edward D. Neill, Author of “ Terra Marix,” &c. 
Albany, N. Y.: sf Munsell. London: Triibner & Co. 1868. 

t+ The Science of Wealth; a Manual of Political Economy, embracing 
the Laws of Currency and Finance. Condensed and fences for Popular 
Reading and Use as a Text-book, by Amasa Walker, LL.D., late Lecturer 
on Public Economy, Amherst Co Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 

} Fourteenth Annual Report of the ation of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York for the Year 1871-72. In Two Parts. 
Compiled by George Wilson, Secretary. New York: Press of the Chamber 
of Commerce. London: Tritbner & Co. 1872. 

§ The Legal Tender Cases of 1871. New York: Office of the “ Banker’s 
Magazine and Statistical Register.” London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 


* Memoir of Mrs. Susannah Rowson. With Elegant and Illustrative 
Extracts from her Writings in Prose and Poetry. By Elias Nason, M.A. 
Albany: J. Munsell. London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 

+ United States’ Geological Exploration of the Fortieth Parallel. Clarence 
King, Geologist-in-Charge. Vol. V. -—Botany. By Sereno Watson, aided by 
Professor Daniel O. Eaton, and others. Illustrated by a Map and Forty 
Plates, Submitted to the Engineer-in-Chief, and Published by Order of the 
Secretary of War, under Authority of Congress. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 

t Professional Papers of the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army. No. 21. 
the Fabrication Iron Purposes, its Use in 
Modern Fortifications, especially in Works of Coast Defence. Washington : 
Government Printing Oifice. London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 

§ Twenty-Seventh Annual Report of the Executive Committee of the Prison 
Association of New York,and Accompanying D ts for the Year 1872. 
Transmitted to the Legislature March 20, 1872. New York: Prison Asso- 
ciation, Bible House, Astor Place. London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 
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with the present system of discipline, or rather of disorder, in 
the penitentiaries and county a in which no separation is 
enforced or attemptc!, in which untried and convicted pri- 
soners, boys new to crime and hardened offenders, misdemeanants 
and felons, are mingled together, and the younger prisoners 
are almost openly trained by their elders in the language, the 
ideas, and the arts of the crimi rofession. The Asso- 
ciation earnestly insists that these places should be used 
only as places of detention for untried prisoners, and that 
convicted offenders should be sent to undergo their punish- 
ment elsewhere. It also notes the insecurity of the existing 
prisons, which has led in some cases to the ironing of un- 
tried persons to prevent their repeated attempts at escape. It 
recommends that the entire charge of the State prisons should be 

iven to a permanent Commission, to be appointed by the 
Governor. The formal record of the operations of the Association 
during the preceding twelve months contains many points of in- 
terest, especially in reference to the inquiries undertaken by its 
officers, into the cases of poor and helpless accused persons, very many 
of whom have been disc on the evidence collected for them, 
who would have been wholly unable to conduct their own cause 
with any chance of success. 

Dr. George Wood publishes collection of memoirs * written at 
different periods during the last half-century, for the most part 
historical, and relating generally to local topics. A history of the 
University of Pennsylvania, another of the Philadelphia ospital 
a third of the Girard — Asylum, are among the princi al 

ieces of this sort; a History of Christianity in India, and a 

emoir of Dr. Franklin Bache, are of somewhat greater length 
and pretensions. The shortest, and by no means the least read- 
able, paper in the collection is ‘On the Dangers of Hasty Gene- 
ralization in Science.” The Fegan se of such collections is 
calculated rather to gratify e pardonable vanity of authorship 
than to interest the public. 

Black Robes t is the title which Mr. Nevin has thought fit to 
give toa little volume in which he sketches the character and 
adventures of four different sets of missionary preachers in 
America; the Jesuits of Canada, the Moravians of Pennsylvania, 
the early Methodist preachers of the Border, when the Border 
lay in the midst of what are now among the most settled and 
civilized States of the Union, and was infested by powerful and 
hostile tribes of Indians, and, finally, their Presbyterian rivals. 
Notwithstanding its title, the book is not offensive in style, and is 
tolerably free both from flippancy and cant. 

Upon our monthly list are several scientific papers published in 
pamphlet form, of which we need give no more detailed descrip- 
tion than is furnished by their titles. Mr. Parker, before the 
American Institute, maintains his theses of the Non-existence of 
Projectile Forces in Nature.t Mr. Gissler describes at some 
length and with curious illustrations the microscopic fauna of 
Croton Water §—the animalcules which the citizens of New York 
must be content to swallow alike in tea and cobblers. “ A Cata- 
logue of American Phoenogamous Plants” ||, and A Systematic 
Revision of Some of the American Butterflies§), will doubtless have 
attractions for professed naturalists. 

The Congressional Di ** is intended to do for American 
politicians, in respect of the antecedents of members, of constitu- 
encies, and the records of elections, &c., what Dodd and other 
Parliamentary Guides have long done for English readers. 

The Old Back Roomft is the story of a fatherless family of boys, 
and, in spite of its too persistent attempts to force a practical and 
religious moral on the reader, seems not unlikely to arrest the 
attention of children. 


* Historical and Biographical Memoirs, Essays, Addresses, §c.; written 
at various times during the last Fifty Years, and now first published in the 
collected form. By George B. Wo -D., LL.D., President of the American 
Philosophical Society, President of the Physicians of Philadelphia, 
&c. &c. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. ndon: Triibner & Co. 1872. 

+ Black Robes; or, Sketches of Missions and Ministers in the Wilderness 
and on the Border. By Robert P. Nevin. Philadelphia: Lippincott & 
Co. London: Triibner & Co, 1872. 

t Non-Existence of Projectile Forces in Nature. A Paper read before 
the American Institute, March 1872. By John A. Parker of New York. 
New York: Wiley & Son. London: Triibner & Co. 1872. 

§ Contributions to the Fauna of the New York Croton Water. Micro- 
scopical Observations during the Years 1870-71. By Charles F. Gissler. 
With several woodcuts and 5 plates, containing 45 engravings on stone. 
ad York: Charles Vogt, Steam Printer. London: Triibner & Co. 
1872, 

Catalogue of the Phanogamous Plants of the United States east of the 
the Vascular Plants of North 
Mezxico. Cambridge, Mass.: B.P. Mann. London: Triibner & 

1872. 


{ A Systematic Revision of Some of the American Butterflies ; with Brief 


Notes on those known to occur in Essex Co., Mass. By Samuel H. Scudder. 
Salem, Mass.: Printed at the Salem Press. London: Triibner & Co. 


1872. 

** Congressional Directory. Compiled for the Use of Congress b: 
Ben. Perley Poore, Clerk of Printing rds. First Edition, pos. cern A 
January 15, 1872. Washington: Government Printing Office. London: 
Triibner & Co. 1872. 

tt The Old Back Room. By Jennie Harrison. New York: Dodd & 
Mead. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1872. 
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CRYSTAL PALACE—PARTIOCULAR ATTRACTIONS. 


THIS DAY and NEXT 
SATURDAY (June22)—ANNUAL DISPLAY of the GERMAN GYMNASTIC SOCIE 
OPERA, Robin Hosa dg 
MONDAY—ORCHESTRAL BAND and GREAT ORGAN; MILITARY BAND on 
Lower e. 


TUESDAY—OPERA, “ Sonnambula”; FIFTH GREAT FIREWORKS. 
WEDNESDAY—ANNUAL CONCERT of the METROPOLITAN SCHOOLS’ CHORAL. 
SOCIETY, 5,000 Voices. 
THURSDAY—FIRST DAY of the NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS. 
FRIDAY—ORCHESTRAL BAND and GREAT ORGAN. 
AY—SECOND DAY of NATION 
SATURD. DAY DEN pater AL MUSIC MEETINGS; The SECOND 
The Fine Arts Courts and Collections, the Technological and Natural History Collecti 
the various Hibesteations of Art, Science, and Nature, and the Gardens and Park ponte 
y. 


Music and Fountains 
om 28, 04.5 Monday to Friday, 1s.; Saturdays, 5s. Guinea Season Tickets 


(ORYSTAL PALACE.—NATIONAL MUSIC MEETINGS. 
The First Series of these Annual Meetings, instituted to encou 
ical Music, will take = between Thursday, June 27, and Saturday, July 6, when Prizes. 


follows : 

On THURSDAY, June 27. 0 and Tenor Vocalists will Com in public, com- 
mencing One p.m. A Grand Vocal and Instrumental Competitors. af 
‘or 

On SATURDAY, June 29.—Contralto, Baritone, and Bass Vocalists will Compete in public, 
A Grand Vocal and Instrumental Concert, including Competitors, 

Half- ‘our. 

On TUESDAY, July 2.—Choral Societies not exceeding 200 voices, Military Bands, and 
Bands of Volunteer Regi will lly co. commencing at rand 

On THURSDAY, July 4.—Competiti for the Castious Prize, val: £1 ‘Class I. 
Choirs of 500 Voices). Choral Societies for Men's Voices, and ds of Fae a gf < Line 
by ae Compete, commencing at One p.m. A Grand Concert, including Competitors, 
al past our. 

On SATURDAY, July 6.—The ceremony of Distribu Prizes will take place at Three 

0 have wi A r W. ere W ran 
exhibition of Great Fireworks in the Evening. 


GROVE, Secretary. 
HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


The SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now OPEN, at 5 Pall Mall East, 
from Nine till Seven. Admittance, ls, Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


WILL CLOSE ON TUESDAY, JULY 2. 


UNDERGROUND JERUSALEM.—An EXHIBITION of 
WAT 


R-COLOUR PAINTINGS by WILLIAM SIMPSON, Seating the Recen 
Explorations. — Pall Mall 48 Pall Mall (Mr. W. M. THOMPson’s). to 
Admission, including Descriptive Catalogue, Is. 


OLD BOND STREET GALLERY, 25 Old Bond Street.— 


The EIGHTH EXHIBITION of PICTURES in OIL and WATER-COLOURS is. 
NOW OPEN. Admission, 1s. Catalogues, 6d. 
G. F. CHESTER, Hon. Sec. 


Do&RE'S GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRETORIUM,” with “Triumph of Christianity,” “Christian M Francesca. 
Titania,” xc., at the DORE GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. 


BLvAL WALTON’S COLLECTION of OIL and WATER- 
COLOUR. PAINTINGS, now ON VIEW, at his GALLERY, 4 Westminster 
Chambers, Victoria Street, Westmi Admission, is., including Catalogue. Open Daily 
from Ten till Dusk. 


USICAL UNION.—AUER from St. Petersburg, and M. 


Trio, E flat, Piano, &c., ubert ; in C, 
A flat, Chopin. Tickets at the usual places, and at St. James’s Hall, 10s. 6d. each ; and Family 
Tickets to admit ea. J. ELLA, Director, 9 Victoria Square. 


ADAME RONNIGER will give a SHAKSPEARIAN and 
MISCELLANEOUS READING at St, George's Hall, on Tuesday, 25th instant. 
at 8.30. Scenes from “ Macbeth,” “ Henry V.,” and Bing John his The Ex 
8. le al . B. Cramer 8, 
36 Old Bond Street; and et St. George's Hall. 
TRIENNIAL 


M ARLBOROUGH COLLEGE. — The 
DINNER will take place at Willis’s Rooms, St. James's, on Thursday, the 27th inst... 
® particularly reques' app r Tic! before Monday inst., at ji 
Rooms, or P. ILBERT, Hon. Sec., 2 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn. 


r the various Competitive Examin: s, and for the versities. During the 

ears Pupils have been prepared for the following Examinations :—Oxford (Final Schools and 
Matri jon) bridge (B.A. ons Indian Telegraph ice. 
Engineering College, and Woods and Forests; Woolwich, Commission, Diplomatic 
] &c., app! r. A. D. Square, Or a 
Bernard Street, Husseli Square, Ww.c. 
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HAMPSTEAD.—HEATH BROW SCHOOL will be carried | 
on under the Superintendence of Mrs. CASE. 
Managing Master—Mr. F. W. LEVANDER Senate for Three Years as Second Master 


Masters. 
f M.A. Lond., Fellow of University College, London 
Classics... ww | in Classics in the University of London. 
F. W. Levander, F.R.A.S. 
See 2-m-core John Bridge, M.A, Lond.. late Assistant Examiner in Mathematics in 
Natural L the “Ch cll. of the 
woe Coll. “Cambridge, Professor of Chemistry at 
English ...... 
Geography: F. W. Levander, F.R.A.S. 
LOTY 
rrench ; M. R. Tapson, French Master in University College School, London. 
Writing F. ion B.A. Lénd., Writing Master in University Callege School, 


Drawing sccesccccece pic: Fisk, Head Drawing Master in University College 
Fencing. Music. Dancing. 
Address, Mrs. Cass, Heath Brow, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


HANOVER. — —PRIVATE TUITION.—The ENGLISH 


CHAPLAIN - oa M.A., with Mathematical Honours) undertakes the care 
Education of Vacancies shortly.—Address, Rev. N. G. 
erthor Weg, 


ATION b 

SCHOOL for the SON: 
Gages, attention paid to 
Street, London. begins on! September 10. 


L~ESSONS in HINDUSTANY given a Gentleman. 
Good Testimonials.—Apply A., Mr. Williams, 8 Craven Road, Paddington. 


BENEFICED CLERGYM: AN, for some 
for Oxford or the Army Address, A. ] » Post 


the SEASIDE. — PREPARATORY 
of GENTLEMEN.—French and German constantly spoken. 
health and moral Pupils ; are carefully prepared 


to 100 my = —For 
Brighton ; Messrs. Nisbet & Co., Berners 


rs Tutor to the 
‘LEMAN preparing 


‘The 


WILELS, | 


DENT & CO., 61 Strand, and 34 Royal Exchan 

e Pri 

Clock for the of Russia, and Makers of the 


BATHS | and TOILET WARE.—WILLIAM S. BURTON 
has ONE Lanes SHOWROOM devoted exelusively to the display of B: sim 
TOILET WARE. Stock of each is at onee the largest, Bewest, and most var —s 
submitted to the Public aa marked at prices proportionate with those that have eel over: 
his Establishment the most distinguished in the country. to 
Portable Showers, 8s. 
Nursery, 23s. 6d. to 38s. 


A assortment of G: 
large ee as, 


Mato: 26s. 
illar Showers, £3 
Sponging, 6s. 6d. to 
Furnace, Hot and Cold — Vapour and fom Sh 
let Ware in great variety, from 12s. am to 488. the Set of T ~ newer Botha, 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON, Furnishing Ironmonger, by appointment, to ny R. I 
of Wales, a CAT ALOGUE, of Illustrations of 
Stock, with Listof Prices and Plans of the 20 large Show-rooms. post free.—39 Oxford Street, W. 

, 3,and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 ~— *sPlace; and 1 Newman Yard, London. w 

Cost of deliverins ae s to the most distant parts of the T United Kingdom by Railway is 
trifling. WILLIAM 8. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small tix 


MAPPIN & WEBB, MANUFACTURERS of ELECTRO- 


SILVER PLATE, QUALITY GUARANTEED, 


MAPPIN & WEBB’S TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, 
om STANDS, TOAST RACKS, BUTTER COOLERS, CRUET 


APPIN & WEBB’S CANTEEN CASES and PLATE 


CHESTS, Oak, Iron-bound, completely fitted for Home or Foreign use. 
First Size, £5 5s.; Second, £8 8s.; Third, £10 103.; Fourth, £16 l6s.; Fifth, £25; Sixth, £46, 
Illustrated Lists post free from 
76, 77, and 75 OXFORD STREET, W.; 
and MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, CITY, LONDON. 


Sons of a Nobleman of the highest rank, will READ wi we a GENT: 
ice, Ando 
| YRAVELLING TUTOR for JUI LY and AUGUST—An 
ENGLISH GENTLEMAN, who has lived r3 abroad, and who has had much 
success in teaching, desires to meet_with THREE o m4 OUR YOUNG GENTLEMEN to 
TRAVEL with him to the CONTINENT. rences given and required._Address, T. B. M., 
Treacher, Brighton ; or Messra, Nisbet & Co., Berners S treet, Fondon: 


A C&L CLERGYMAN will be happy to recommend a TUTOR | 

prepared his own Son for a Publio School. He is a Beneficed Clergyman in the 
County receives SIX PUPILS to PREPARE for the MONIVERSITIES or 
SCHOOLS.— Address, Rev. J. 8., Post-Office, Corsham, Wilts. 


"TEMPORARY WRITERS in GOVERNMENT DEPART- 
MENTS.—An EXAMINATION will be held on Thursday, June 27. 
at the Civil Service Commission, Cannon Row, Wi 


CANDIDATES | 
estminster. 


THE LITERARY MACHINE (Patented), for Holding a 
Book, Writing-desk, Lamp, Meals, Umbrella, &c., in any position, over a Bed, oe 
Easy Chair, Carriage, Garden ce. or Yacht. As used by Princess Louise, Inyaluable to 
| for A-mnost and elegant W edding or 

irthday gift. ices, from 20s. to Draw ree. A 2 5S 3: 
| Great Portland Street London, w. 


rPHE POTTERY GALLERIES, 31. Orchard Street, 


Portman Square. 


JOHN MORTLOCK begs to announce that these Rooms (in connexion with 203 and 204 
xford Street, and Granville Place) are NOW OPEN, and form by tar the largest establish- 


| ment of the kind in England. 


The Main Gallery is devoted to the Artistic Pottery of Messrs. Minton & Co., includii 
works of Mr. Coleman, MM. Solon & Mussill, and other eminent artists. 2 ones 


The selection of Services for Breakfast, Luncheon, Dinner, Dessert, Tea, Toilet, and Culinary 
epartments, 


LFeaLE s SHORTHAND.—A boon to Authors and d Clergy- 


IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
J. FARQUHARSON & co., by their New Publishing 


rrangements, make no Se Ps Printed them until th 
‘Author hast been repaid his lay 5 and eval them are Printed 
in the very best style, and at prices far below the usual Authors about to Publish will 
find it much to ¢' their advantage to apply to them. 
pastionions fermented return of 
Specimens, Estimates, — by post. 


Dr. —SUDBROOK PARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD, LANE, M.D. Edin. ‘Turkish Baths on the 


Patt MALL CLUB (Non-Political) is transferred to NEW 


B= ayy 7 and 8 Waterloo Mall. Subscription, 5 Guineas for Town 

Guineas for Coney i embers. The of 10 Guineas Entrance Fee closed on April 15 

bon 600 Candidates. present List of 15 Guineas Entrance Fi Close on June 30, 
after whieh date the Entrance Fee will be 25 Guineas. 


Armagh. 
‘The Very Rev. the Dean of Adrian Hope, 


Frederick Braby 

le imber, Esq. 

W. Lloyd Bir! sree aa, The Hon. A. Leslie Melville. 
ney Dacres: Rev. Lord F. Godolphin Osborne. 
Hon. R. Henley Rev. A. Dalgarno Robi " 

Arthur F lower, Esq. Alexander N. Sherson, Esq. 

Charles C. G Gia. Esq. The Hon. and Rev. W. H. Spencer. 

Sir George herson Grant, uis ‘Town: 

The Hes. v. A. B. ‘axwell Turnbull. E 

Hen: 5 Rey. F. Wentworth Vernon. 

ee, The Hon. W. H. Yelve 
Henry Alers Hankey, Esq. Young, Bart. 


HERBERT FRY, Secretary. 
BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is 


nea to render this Hotel equal goin its 1 existing repute. Spacious Coffee Room for 
G entlemen. Sea-Water Service is the Hotel.— Communications to Ihe 
Bedford Hotel 1 Company, ay, Limited. 


THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL stands in its own Grounds 

of Five Acres, extending to the Beach, and the Private Terraces afford the finest Marine 

_ attached to any Hotel in the Kingdom. 240 Apartments. Cuisine excellent. 
ines choiee, ‘Table d’Hote daily.—Address, J. BOHN, Ilfracombe. 


ALUMINIUM. .—OPERA, RACE, and FIELD GLASSES | 
uaGHawe.. in this new metal, of incredible lightress. An immense assortment at CAL- 
234 New Bond Street, corner of Conduit Street, W. 
N.B.—Sole Agent to VoignTLinpeER, Vienna. 
MARION & CO, 22 and 23 SOHO SQUARE. 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 


JRRODRIGUES' MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 


DDRESSES Designed. and Steel Dies Engraved as Gems. 
| RUSTIC. and ECCENTRIC MONOGRAM vartistically de- 
signed for any combin. of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELO: ped in Colour 
in Gold, Silver, and Colours, in the highest Styleof Art. 
PLATE elegantly engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed for 4s.6d, 
At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 43 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


MECH | DRESSING BAGS and CASES, DESPATCH 


Tourists’ Writing Cases, Jewel Gone, Writi: 
val and Leather, Albums, 


Library Sets = *\tedise of Fine Cutlery, Scissors. Razors, Table 
Knives, the Magic Razor Str at MECHT'S, W. Illustrated 
post free. . City prices charged for -~B—Mr. MECHI or 
his Son 


SPECIAL 
MACHINE-MADE JEW. JEWELLERY im 18-CARAT GOLD. 
WATCHES an¢ CLOCKS. 


ty of Gold o on the Invoice. 
for Two Stamps. 


MR. STREETER, 37 CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, W. 


WELLER Rend DIAMOND MER- 
STREET, BOND SBREET, LONDON, W. 
BURLINGTON STEAM WORK, SAWIELE ROW. 


all in separate di the ordinary to the most elaberate, will be found on 
a scale hitherto 


‘Two Rooms are appropriated to the disposition of Table and Ornamental Glass, in unique and 
elegant shapes, designed and engraved specially for this tirm by the best artists. 4 
All Goods are marked in plain figures, at the lowest remunerative prices, with a discount for 


“JOHN MORTLOCK, 203 & and 81 Orchard Street, 
Portm m Square, 


FASHIONABLE WALKING SHOES, 18s, Ga.; 


TS for CROQUET, 2is. 


Catalogues, post free. 
THOMAS D. MARSHALL, 192 Oxford Street, W. 


STEEL SAFETY SHUTTERS, Self-Coiling, 
Zits ce and Thief Proof, can be adapted to any Window or other Gasing g. Prospec' ean 
ARK & CO., Sole Patentees, Rathbone Place, W.; Paris, Manchester, Liverpool, and 


Dubii 
FRENCH GOODS.—Truffles, 2s., 3s. 9d., 7s. 6d. per bottle; 


Tomatoes, Green Peas, Mixed Vegetables, Ragouts, Cockscombs, Pate de Foie Gras, 
and all kinds of Comestible es; Crystallized Fruits, 2s. per Ib. ; Finest Imperial Plums. Mus- 
catels; also every description of Hermetically-sealed Fruits. Price List free and C arriage 
paid on all Orders.—_RUTHERFORD & CO., 33 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 


A DELIGHTFUL and LASTING FRAGRANCE, with a 
Delicate and Clear Complexion, by using 
The Celebrated “ UNITED SERVICE” SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 
Manufactured by J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


“FIELD'S OZOKERIT CANDLES.” 
JCE SAFES and WENHAM LAKE ICE.—The WENIIAM 


LAKE_ ICE COMPANY'S celebrated ICE (in Town or * Jountry), Tce r Pit 3. 
Ice Butter Dishes, Ice Cream Machines, PRIZE MEDAL and NEW buPL Ex’ rR EF RIGE - 
RATORS, titted Water Tanks and Filters, and all modern improvements, can be 
obtained only at the sole Office, the WENHAM LAKE ICE COMPANY, 125 Strand, Lundon 
(corner of Savoy § Street). Mlustrated Price Lists free. 


GAlt & CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE and BURTON ALES, 


Bottle, also in Cask, in the finest Condition. CHAMPAGNE —Bouzy, #s.; Imperial 
Sillery, 28; Sitlery, 21s. per dozen. PORT—Cockburn’s Old Crusted, 41s.. 358., Drauzht, 
per dozen. HER CLARET 


RY_S. Fino, 39s.; Fino, 31s.; 


Pale or Gold, 21s. per dozen. 


| Good | 12s.; Superior. 15s., 18s., 218, per dozen._MOODY & CO., 40 Lime Street, London, E.C. 


MOUSSIREN DER RHEINWEILN: a New Sparkling Wine, 
equal to Champagne of first quality, but at a more moderate price. 

This perfectly genuine and naturally sparkling Wine from the Rhine is now first introduced 
into this country, ane is imperted solely by Messrs. H. B. FEARON & SON. 

It is made entirely from black grapes, as is the on with Champagne, which it resembles in 
queers in is we qualities, the * Dry” and the “ Rich,” to the iormer of which attention 


54s. per doz. Bottles ; 29s. per doz. Pints. 
B. FEARON & SON, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.; 145 New Bond Street, W.; and 
Yorkshire. 


CLARET, 12s, per doz.; 7s. per doz. Pints; £5 10s. per Half- 
Hogshead ; £10 per Hogshead, duty paid. A pure pleasant Wine, free from acidity, and 
of sufficient body to improve by keeping. 
‘The same CLARET on DRAUGHT, at 5s. per gallon, in Four-Gallon Casks, each caplet. 
With tap and vent-peg. is plan has been found by experience to answer extremely we. 
ag ee 14s. per doz. ; 8s. per doz. Pints; an excellent white Vin Ordinaire. 
B. FEARON & SON, Holborn Viaduct; and 145 New Bond Street, London; and 


| 
INAHAN’S . LL. WHISKY. 


This im qua and most delicious old od Spirit is the very CREAM of IRISH 
WHISKIES. pane na . and more wholesome than the finest 
on Seal, Label, and Cork. 

Wholesale a 64 GREAT TITCHEIELD STREET, OXFORD STREET, W. 


E; LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 
® DIMENTS.—E.LAZENBY &SON, Sole Proprietorsof the celebrated Receipts, and 
| Manufacturers of the Pickles, race. and Condiments, solong and favourably distinguished by 
their Name, are vompelledto UTIONthe Public againstthe inferior Preparations which are 
put up and labelled in close tenttation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public.— 
92 Wigmore Street,Cavendish Square (late6 Edwards Street, Portman Square),and 18 Trinity 
Street, London,S.E. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution. —The Admirers of this 


lebrated Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, by 


